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Navy’s Sensational New Grumman “Hellcat” : First photographs and information on Grumman’ s 
newest fighter, designated the F6F, are released by the Navy, although production is well under- 
way. Used in the raid on Marcus Island, it outperforms the famous Grumman Wildcat. 


Post-War Aircraft Meeting Opens 

Executives gather in Colorado Springs in 
conference convened by Aero Chamber. 


West Coast Plants Test Manpower Plan 
Mingled hope and skepticism marks attitude 
of executives as Congress opens discussion. 


OWI Reports on Air Service Command 

Special survey discloses world-wide scope of 
AAF’s supply-maintenance organization. 

★ 

TWA and United Seek U.S. Expansion 
TWA asks to add 95 cities in 20 states, while 
United requests Detroit on new link. 


No Contract Termination Policy Imminent 
U. S. studies uniform plan for contract can- 
cellations but no decision is imminent. 

★ 

Optimism Noted on Post-War Readjustment 

Financial commentator sees new renegotia- 
tion and tax laws as basis for stronger stocks. 


Rocket Propulsion Under Close Study 

Military commentator reports Germany 
started rocket experiments in 1928, and is 
still at work. 


Pogue Reiterates Need for Airliners 
CAB chairman says lines fly mail equal to a 
third of all non-local mail carried on surface 
in 1941. 



New Zone of Destruction 


A new Super Fuel will create! 



AERO 


Coming-in 
Aero Mobilgas 


Flying Horsepower/ 


New Super Power 
for U. S. Planes 
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THE HELLCAT AND MR. SCHWENDLER— 
Highly maneuverable, tremendously fast, the 
new Hellcat Navy fighter which got its baptism 
of fire in the Marcus Island raid, was designed 
and turned out in record time by Grumman Air- 
craft, which entitles Grumman to extra credit 
in view of the success of the Hellcat's predeces- 
sor — the Wildcat. While Grumman is bowing 
collectively, there's an individual in the firm 
who should take a bow, too, if he will stop work 
long enough and that's William T. Schwendler, 
vice-president and chief engineer. He’s the man 
behind the men behind the Hellcat. He de- 
signed it. 


THE F6F — Designated the F6F by the Navy, 
the Hellcat is said by Navy pilots to out-perform 
Grumman’s famous Wildcat, no slouch itself. 
The Hellcat gives its pilot the protection of the 
Wildcat’s armor and armament with the added 
benefit of greater speed and maneuverability 
and faster rate of climb. The Hellcat roughly 
resembles the Wildcat, with characteristic 
Grumman square wing tips and hydraulically 
operated folding wings for carrier use. Powered 
by Pratt and Whitney engines, it is some pounds 
heavier than the Wildcat as a result of addi- 
tional horsepower. The Wildcat motor is 1,200 
hp., also Pratt and Whitney. Leroy Grumman 
says “it’s by far the best plane we’ve ever built,” 
and when he says that don’t forget either the 
Wildcat or the Avenger torpedo- bomber. Air- 
men grow a little lyrical when they fly the new 
job. 


NAVY PLANES— And speaking of Navy 
fighters, the addition of the “Hellcat" gives the 
Navy two of the finest shipboard fighters in the 
world. The other, of course, is the Vought 
"Corsair,” one of the fastest fighters in the 
world. 


EQUIPMENT LOSSES — Reports coming in 
from the Mediterranean indicate that we had 
some terrific equipment losses in the campaigns 
in Sicily and the current operations in Italy. 
They point up the seriousness of the manpower 
and attendant production problems and empha- 
size what WPB Chairman Donald Nelson has 
said repeatedly in past weeks — that we have just 
been warming up for the main bout. 

While aircraft was not mentioned in detailed 
reports, they certainly were involved when you 
consider that the Sicilian campaign cost us 8 
percent of our medium tanks, nearly half of our 


57-mm guns, more than a third of our 75-mm 
motor carriages. We lost 22 percent of the car- 
riages for our 105-mm howitzers, 54 percent of 
the carriages for our 37-mm guns. And this in 
a more or less minor campaign that lasted one 
month, not mentioning the vast quantity of sec- 
ondary material, things like 1,100 miles of cop- 
per telephone wire. 



Hellcats looking for trouble. 


MORE INFORMATION— The trend toward 
giving the people a more realistic picture of the 
war — endorsed by President Roosevelt himself 
— probably will disclose the losses in more de- 
tail. Our air forces are engaged in round-the- 
clock combat and that means losses even under 
the most favorable conditions. There long has 
been a tug-of-war in Washington between offi- 
cials who want to tell the people nothing — al- 
ways on “security” grounds — and those who 
believe the people should have all information 
possible within the hounds of security. Gard- 
ner Cowles, late of the OWI, was one of the lat- 
ter. Since his departure there have been in- 
creasing indications of covering up again, but 
now that Elmer Davis is plugging for more 
information — realistic information and with 
White House approval — the people and the press 
will probably get a long-delayed break. 


INDUSTRY SEEKS BETTER PRESS— Heads 
of the major aircraft plants on the West Coast 
are seriously considering inaugurating formal 
monthly news conferences, to answer directly 
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the questions of accredited aviation writers. This 
appears to be part of a definite trend toward 
improved and closer press relations throughout 
the industry — a vital factor not only in war pro- 
duction, but in post-war planning as well. 


AIR SERVICE COMMAND— OWI’s excellent 
report on the Air Service Command, prepared 
by John Moutoux, ex-newspaperman, makes it 
clear that “many” of our lend-lease aircraft go 
to other American republics. Most are trainers, 
with a few combat models. ATC flies them to 
San Antonio, where ASC paints on the national 
colors and insignia, services them, and turns 
them over to accredited flyers for flight delivery. 


Another little-known branch of the Army is 
Air Service Command’s “39th Air Freight 
Wing,” whose personnel will teach future freight 
line operators lessons learned during the war. 
The wing operates air freight terminals at 117 
points along the Army’s 50,000-mile air trans- 



Air Service Command Works Day and Night 


port system in the U. S. It loads all cargo planes 
of ATC and prepares routings. This new group 
of transportation experts has already devel- 
oped new terminal designs, big high-lift air- 
plane loading trucks, and many new air freight 
handling devices to speed plane loading. 


NATIONAL SERVICE ACT— Now the Under- 
secretary of War has called for enactment of a 
national service act to recruit industrial man- 
power and there will be other high ranking offi- 
cials of the administration saying the same thing. 
A few weeks ago “Aviation News” said that 
close observers in Washington were forecasting 
a National Service Act and felt that an educa- 
tional program was already under way to pre- 
pare the public. Events of the past few days 
give further substance to that prediction. 


ITALIAN SURRENDER— The surrender of 
Italy, particularly in view of events of the past 
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few days, has done nothing to cause the armed 
forces to reduce their manpower requirements. 
On the contrary. The plans of the combined 
chiefs of staff are made far in advance of action 
and current operations have no effect on the 
long-range planning. Lt. Gen. Joseph I. Mc- 
Narney, Deputy Chief of Staff, says that stra- 
tegic commitments already made require an 
army of 7,700 000 by the end of this year. He 
said a draft induction rate of 145,000 to 175.000 
a month for the rest of the year is absolutely 
necessary. 


COMBAT PLANES — That off again, on again 
report on our combat planes prepared by the 
Office of War Information has been thrown back 
to OWI by the Army and Navy, liberally deco- 
rated with the blue pencil markings of review 
officers. Strangely enough, the armed services 
wont a more complete and comprehensive re- 
port. Over at OWI there are some who thought 
the markings made the report less complete and 
less comprehensive. 


AND MORE COMBAT PLANES— For the first 
time in the memory of man British aviation 
observers are really enthusiastic about an 
American fighter plane — the Mustang. Some of 
them cautiously concede that it not only has 
everything that the famous Spitfire has but 
may have even a little more. Incidentally, ob- 
servers recently returned from Britain says it’s 
only the Mustang and the Thunderbolt of our 
fighters for that theater of operations. Our 
other fighters, more adaptable to different types 
of action, have been dispatched to other fronts. 


GASOLINE REPORT— There have been al- 
most as many contradictory statements on the 
gasoline situation as there have been on man- 
power. An Office of War Information report on 
gasoline is on the way. This report has not been 
publicized and there may be some changes made 
before it finally appears, but insiders say it's 
scheduled. 


LABOR UTILIZATION— More than one high 
ranking government official has indicated re- 
cently that full use has not been made of ex- 
isting manpower — that there actually is not an 
overall shortage. Management, on the other 
hand, points to its record production and con- 
tends that such production records could not 
have been made if there had not been a full 
utilization of available manpower. It begins to 
look like a definite clash is in the offing on this 
issue and there are plenty of arguments on both 






Pioneered the Past ... 
ENGINEERING THE FUTURE 


In addition to producing rotary wing 
aircraft for the armed forces, Kellett's 
five plants are supplying important parts 
requiring highest skill and aircraft man- 
ufacture "know how" for our nation's 
best bombers and fighters . . . including 
the Consolidated B-24 Liberator, the 
Martin B-26 Marauder, the Republic 
P-47 Thunderbolt and the Curtiss P-40 
Warhawk. 

Meanwhile Kellett's expanding engi- 
neering staff continues the necessary de- 


K E L 


velopment of autogiros and helicopters in 
cooperation with the United States Army 
Air Forces to meet present and future 
military requirements. 

We look forward to postwar oppor- 
tunities for Kellett Rotary Wing Air- 
craft to serve in patrolling eleccric power 
lines, oil pipe lines and in a variety of 
time-saving and cost-cutting operations 
for industry, commerce, forestry and 
agriculture. Kellett Aircraft Corporation. 
Upper Darby (Philadelphia), Penna. 


LETT 



OLDEST ROTARY WING AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Liaison Plane Manufacture Spurts; 
11,000 To Be in Skies by End of '44 

Current output rate is 4 percent of total U.S. production, with 
sharp increase likely as plants step up operation. 


Production experts estimate that 
about 1 percent of our total aircraft 
production this year will be so- 
called liaison or communication 
planes and that by the end of next 
year approximately 11,000 of these 
sky mites will have been produced 
under the accelerated war schedules. 

Bombers and fighter planes are 
the ones everybody knows about, 
talks about and reads about, but 
the little putt-putts, the Grasshop- 
pers, the Flying Jeeps, are carrying 
their full share of the war load as 
an important adjunct of the armed 
forces. 

Piper, Taylorcraft Stinson (Vul- 
tee), Aeronca and Interstate are all 
doing a job which has been largely 
overlooked, but reports from the 
production fronts indicate they 
probably are closer to their produc- 
tion schedules than most aircraft 
makers. 

► Stinson Output Spurts — Piper and 
Taylorcraft are leading the produc- 
tion parade, but Stinson (Vul- 
tee) is said by production experts 
to have shown the greatest percent- 
age increase in output thus far this 
year, with nearly three times as 
many planes produced during the 
first eight months of this year as in 
all of 1942. 

Production schedules for this year 
are considerably above the 1942 
goals and reports indicate more than 
half as many lightplanes have been 
produced thus far this year as in 
all of last year. 

► Piper Doubles 1942 Total — Piper 
is reported to have produced twice 
as many planes up to now as in 
1942, and again should be at the 
top, closely pressed by Taylorcraft, 
which was far under Piper in 1942. 

Interstate, which turned out rela- 
tively few planes last year has 
raised its output ten times. Aeronca, 
second last year to Piper, was re- 
ported somewhat behind last year’s 
output, but still contributing a siz- 


able number to the total production 

► Liaison Planes — These little planes 
with their comparatively low speeds 
perform countless tasks for the 
armed services. On the fighting 
fronts they hover a few hundred 
feet in the air, directing artillery 
fire and reporting enemy positions. 
They perform important liaison and 
communication work. They pick up 
wounded and have been highly suc- 
cessful as ambulance planes. 

Long considered a sportsman’s 
plane and a trainer for private fly- 
ers, the small ships, once they got 
into military service, astounded 
many military men. They are land- 
ing and taking off from rough roads, 
fields and other places which would 
have been labeled impossible a cou- 
ple of years ago. They hopped 
hedges and they ducked under 


wires. They keep in communica- 
tion with ground forces with a two- 
way radio. 

► Army Orders More — When Army 
men saw what the midgets could 
do, the orders started pouring in 
and the light plane industry has 
proved itself equal to the demand. 

There is probably no type of 
plane used for war purposes which 
lends itself better to immediate 
adaption for private civilian flying, 
once war production ends, than do 
the grasshoppers. Airmen know the 
widely publicized helicopter will not 
cloud the skies in the days immedi- 
ately after the war, but they do ex- 
pect to see a lot of these rigid wing 
warriors returning to their job of 
flying for fun. 

Drops Rail Partner 

TWA withdraws from New Eng- 
land company which is taken over 
by New Haven Road. 

A recent order of CAB discloses 
that Transcontinental & Western 
Air, Inc., has withdrawn from 
TWA-New England, Inc., a paper 
company, which will be absorbed 



Flying Jeep Supports Tanks: Typical of hundreds of light planes being 
produced for Army ground forces is the rugged, versatile Stinson h-5, 
called the Flying Jeep by its manufacturer, Consolidated Vultee. Shown 
are two L-5’s in maneuvers with the 12th Armored Division. Lightplanes 
are the eyes of the armored fleet, maintaining liaison as well with head- 
quarters and other units of the division. 
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completely by the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad, the 
old partner. The order dismissed 
application of TWA for CAB's ap- 


Decisions of vital importance to 
the future of aviation faced a not- 
able assembly of aircraft industry 
leaders this week in a three-day 
meeting at Colorado Springs, Colo. 

The sessions, Sept. 20, 21 and 22, 
attracted more top executives than 
have met since the start of the war, 
in a common attack on their mani- 
fold, mutual problems, an indication 
that aviation, now devoted solely to 
the prosecution of the war, will con- 
tinue its vital role in the post-war 
economic life of the nation. 

► For Exchange of Views — Purpose 
of the meeting, under the auspices 
of the Economic Development De- 
partment of the Aeronautical Cham- 
ber of Commerce, was outlined by 
James P. Murray, Boeing vice-pres- 
ident and president of the Chamber, 
as being for “exchange of views 
through informal discussion by in- 
dustry representatives, on impor- 
tant questions posed by government 
agencies and arising out of the in- 
dustry's devotion to war problems." 

While this declaration covers the 
agenda of the meeting in a general 
way, the sessions have more signifi- 
cance than this statement indicates. 
The conclusions reached by these 
industry leaders may well plot the 
course of the industry and deter- 
mine its role for years to come. 

Questions vital to the future of 
the aircraft industry affecting not 
only the industry itself, but stock- 
holders and every man and woman 
now devoted solely to the produc- 
tion of the nation’s warplanes, are 
involved. 

► Long Range Planning — These dis- 
cussions involved short-range plan- 
ning on problems directly concerned 
with war production contracts and 
long-range planning which will en- 
able the industry to make the 
transition from war to peacetime 
economy with the least possible dis- 
location and to carry on as a potent 
force in our industrial and social 
life. 

For example, contract termina- 
tion, a question vital to every air- 


proval of control of TWA-New Eng- 
land and eliminated the latter's par- 
ticipation in the current hearings 
for a New York-Boston route. 


craft manufacturer and his em- 
ployees, is high on the agenda. On 
the same plane are discussions on 
renegotiation and allowance of re- 
serves for peacetime reconversion. 

Along this same line were discus- 
sions on the use and disposition of 
surplus government-owned aircraft, 
the use and disposition of defense 
plant and equipment — subjects high 
in aviation circles whenever and 
wherever airmen meet. 

► Post-War Employment— Such ques- 
tions as maintenance of a high level 
of employment and providing op- 
portunities for returning service- 
men, so many of whom have been 
highly trained by the government 
in aeronautical sciences, received 
particular attention of the conferees. 

Problems attendant on legislation 
and administrative regulations also 
were on the list, together with ques- 
tions of publication of aeronautical 
facts and figures and special statis- 
tical requirements of the industry. 

While the industry is devoting its 
whole-hearted efforts to war pro- 
duction, it must, if it survives, 
consider trade development, both 
domestic and foreign, feeder and 
pickup air service and development 
of private flying — the future of the 
personal plane, all of which were on 
the program. 

> Industrial Problems — The rapid 
and vast expansion of the aircraft 
industry has brought with it prob- 
lems unique in American industrial 
history, and great importance is at- 
tached to actions taken and conclu- 
sions reached at the Colorado Springs 
conference. 

Activities of the Chamber’s eco- 
nomic development department, of 
which John Howard Payne is mana- 
ger, have expanded greatly since it 
was first set up early last spring. 
The answer lies in the full coopera- 
tion which the industry is giving the 
project and the realization by indus- 
try leaders of the responsibilities 
they have to the nation at large as 
the leaders of an industry which is 
shaping our national destiny. 


► Voorhes Heads Committee — Most 
Chamber members were represent- 
ed as the sessions opened under the 
direction of S. W. Voorhes, of Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp., chairman of 
the Chamber’s economic develop- 
ment committee, of which Payne is 
secretary. 

Robert B. Lea, of Sperry Gyro- 
scope Co., is chairman of the short- 
range projects committee: H. W. 
Cohu, of Northrop Aircraft, chair- 
man of the long-range projects com- 
mittee, and J. C. Willson, of Curtiss- 
Wright, chairman of the statistical 
committee. 

Representatives of other aeronau- 
tical associations, particularly air 
transport, were to meet informally 
with aircraft leaders at the close of 
the sessions. 

Du Pont Death Is Blow 
To Glider Program 

Pioneer's loss follows death of 

predecessor. Lew Barringer, as 

AAF aide to Gen. Arnold. 

Motorless flying suffered its sec- 
ond heavy loss in recent months 
when Richard C. du Pont, special 
assistant to Gen. Henry H. Arnold, 
and probably the country’s foremost 
glider expert, and Col. P. Ernest 
Gabel, deputy director of the Army 
Air Forces glider program, were 
killed last week in a glider crash at 
March Field, Calif. Du Pont’s pred- 
ecessor, Maj. Lewin Barringer, was 
also lost in service, on a flight over 
the Caribbean. 

► Held Glider Records— Dick du 
Pont was holder of American glider 
records in 1934, ’35, ’37 and '38. 
In 1934, '35 and ’37, he was also Na- 
tional Soaring Champion. In 1938, 
as president of the Soaring Society 
of America, du Pont urged the gov- 
ernment to finance research work by 
the NACA in the field of motorless 
planes, foreseeing both military and 
commercial uses. 

He also was a pioneer in the pick- 
up mail and freight service. Early 
this year, his company, All-Ameri- 
can Aviation, had completed 2,500,- 
000 miles of flying for the Post Office, 
since 1939 transporting air mail and 
express by the drop and snatch sys- 
tem to 115 cities and towns in six 
Eastern states where no airport fa- 
cilities existed. 

► Testing Plane — The glider which 
crashed was a large new type being 
tested by the Army. It had been 
cast off from the tow plane and was 
attempting to land when it suddenly 
floundered. Two of the crew para- 
chuted to safety. Du Pont baled out, 


Aircraft Leaders Meet in Colorado 
To Delve into Post-War Problems 

War production, U. S. agencies, contract renegotiation and 
transfer to peacetime economy to be threshed out at conference. 
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Dick du Pont 


but his chute failed to open. Be- 
sides Col. Gabel, other victims of the 
crash were: Howard L. Morrison, 
test pilot from San Francisco, and 
C. C. Chandler of Tarzana, Calif. 

News Contest Judged 

Two members of staff win awards 

in aviation writing. 

Two writers for Aviation News 
are among prize winners in Trans- 
continental and Western Air’s sixth 
annual aviation writing and photo- 
graphic competition. 

Scholer Bangs, the News' Pacific 
coast editor, was awarded second 
place in the open newspaper divi- 
sion for his aviation writing last 
year in the Los Angeles Examiner. 
Bangs has left the Examiner to join 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., 
as west coast writer for Aviation 
News, Air Transport, and Avia- 

Alexander McSurely, Dayton edi- 
tor for the News and other Mc- 
Graw-Hill aviation publications, 
won first place in the newspaper 
division of under 100,000 circulation 
for his work as aviation editor of 
the Dayton Journal-Herald. 

► Paper Gets Trophy — McSurely will 
receive a $100 cash award, and his 
paper one of the annually rotating 
TWA trophies. 

► Other Winners — Others who re- 
ceived TWA awards, made at a New 
York luncheon: 

Robert S. Ball, aviation editor of 
the Detroit News, first prize in the 
open newspaper division, for “out- 
standing work in the field of air 
transport writing, $250 and a com- 
memorative plaque, with a trophy 
to the News; R. M. Cleveland of the 
New York Times, third place, open 
newspaper division. 

Nick Moser, Reading, Pa., Eagle- 


Times, second place, newspapers 
under 100,000 circulation; Helen 
Waterhouse, Akron, Ohio, Beacon- 
Journal, third place, newspapers 
under 100,000. 

► Photo Awards — William W. Dy- 
viniak, staff photographer for the 
Buffalo, N. Y., Courier-Express, 
first place in photographic award, 
$100 and a trophy to the paper, for 
a picture of an American Airlines 
plane against a cloud backdrop. W. 
E. Loeber of the Pittsburgh Sun- 
Telegraph, second; Robert Seelig of 
the New York News, third. 

Max Karant, managing editor of 
Flying, first place in the magazine 
division, $100 and a trophy for the 
magazine; E. J. Foley of American 
Aviation, second place; Selig Alt- 
schul of Barron’s, third place. 

Air Transport Issued 

New monthly magazine designed 

to serve commercial airline field. 

Air Transport, new McGraw-Hill 
monthly dedicated to serving the 
air transport industry, made its bow 
in the business publication field last 
week. Publisher is George W. Pfiel, 
who occupies the same post on 
Aviation, Bus Transportation and 
Aviation News. 


Fowler W. Barker, secretary of 
the Air Transport Association for 
the past seven years, is editing Air 
Transport, aided by specialists in the 
various associated fields. Barker is 
a former RAF flyer, was assistant 
chief of the Aeronautics Trade Divi- 
sion in the Department of Com- 
merce, and was director of the oper- 
ations department of the Aeronau- 
tical Chamber of Commerce. 

► Leading Articles — Articles in the 
September issue include "4,600.000 
Ton Miles with Naval Air Transport 
Service," by Capt. John Perry Whit- 
ney, USN ; "The Air Transport Com- 
mand and the Airlines,” by Maj. 
Gen. Harold Lee George; “Short 
Haul Transports,” by Charles 
Froesch; "Airways Flying," by Capt. 
J. G. Cozzens. AAF. and Bert Moore: 
and "Guide for Postwar Air Trans- 
port,” by Mr. Barker. Main editorial 
offices are in New York, with editors 
in Washington and other cities. 

New Training Chief 

The Navy has assigned Rear Adm. 
Andrew C. McFall, as Chief of Naval 
Air Operational Training, succeed- 
ing Vice Adm. Arthur B. Cook, re- 
cently made Commandant of the 
Tenth Naval District and Com- 
mander, Caribbean Sea Frontier. 



"LIBERATOR” ON CONSTITUTION AVENUE: 

This B-24 Liberator, or most of its sections, was hauled from the Ford 
Willow Run plant to Washington by motor trucks for the Capital’s "Back 
the Attack” war bond display of Army equipment. Thousands of visitors 
stood on a platform built under the fuselage opening after this picture 
was taken and peered inside. The AAF furnished an entire section of the 
show, occupying space along Constitution Ave. to Washington monument. 
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OWI Discloses World-Wide Scope 
Of AAF’s Air Service Command 

Special report describes complex operations of supply and main- 
tenance branch of combat and transport aviation. 


The world-wide, unsung opera- 
tions of the Air Service Command 
of the Army Air Forces were dis- 
closed in a comprehensive, pains- 
taking report released yesterday by 
the Office of War Information. 

The report startled even persons 
who consider themselves informed 
on the AAF, because the magnitude 
of the vast organization under Maj. 
Gen. Walter II. Frank is only now 
beginning to be publicized by a 
newly-organized public relations 
unit under Maj. Henny Paynter. 

► Keeps Planes at Fighting Pitch — 
From now on you will hear much of 
the ASC, responsible for supplying 
and maintaining at fighting pitch 
every piece of equipment of the 
AAF, sprawling over the globe with 
battle action underway on ten fight- 
ing fronts. 

What it takes to equip, supply 
and maintain the AAF at combat 
efficiency is shown for the first time. 
The OWI writer learned that i 


The Supply Division alone han- 
dles some 400,000 different kinds of 
items. "There is nothing compar- 
able to this in private business . . . 
ASC supplies parts for all 143 types 
of aircraft made in this country, 
plus maintenance machinery, tools, 
vehicles. Possibly the nearest ap- 
proach in the business world to the 
numbers of items handled ... is 
found in the catalog of a large mail 
order house which currently lists 
some 40,000 different items." 

► Reorganizations — Because the 
functions of the ASC are more in- 
dustrial than military, a reorganiza- 
tion recently replaced the old-type 
general staff with three operating 


— all are made available to combat 
units everywhere. 

The minute an Air Force plane 
leaves the factory, it “belongs” to 
the ASC — which keeps it in fuel, 
bullets and bombs, and in repair. 

► Garage Mechanics — “We are the 
garage mechanics of the Army Air 
Forces,” said Maj. Gen. Clements 
McMullen, maintenance division 
chief. “Without the services of our 
men and machinery, a plane could 
operate only so long as nothing seri- 
ous went wrong with it. In combat, 
that wouldn't be very long.” 

The plane crew is not expected 
to undertake more than minor re- 
pairs because it doesn't have the 
equipment to do major jobs. But 
ASC maintenance men frequently 
do the work of the plane crew, es- 
pecially in combat zones. 

► Mission to Kiska — In one Island - 
based bomber command, 1,200 mi. 
from its supply base, a Liberator 
limped in from a mission over Kiska 
with a leading edge of a main wing 


divisions and a control office. The spar shot up, with a damaged de- 


divisions are Supply, Maintenance, 
and Personnel and Training. 

Headquarters are at Patterson 
Field, Ohio, adjacent to headquar- 
ters of the Materiel Command at 
Wright Field. The heart of ASC is 
supply system through which 


plete outline of the ASC heretofore American planes all over the world 
was available only In the command- ' ” - 

ing general’s office, and that most 
officers and employees of ASC were 
awaiting the report with interest, 
to learn what other operating divi- 
sions do. 

ASC does this: 

► Furnishes supplies for all Army 
Air Force planes throughout the 

► Repairs, overhauls or rebuilds 
these planes, here and overseas. 

► Trains personnel required for sup- 
ply and maintenance. 

► Prepares all U. S. and lend-lease 
planes for shipment overseas. 

► Gives final inspection to and makes 
any needed changes or repairs on all 
U. S. planes flown overseas. 

► Makes final inspections of lend- 
lease planes consigned to South and 
Central American countries and 
furnishes supplies, routes and other 
assistance for the flight. 

► Handles all air freight in this 
country flown by the Air Transport 
Command, its functions being simi- 
lar to those of a railway express 
company. 

► Eleven Domestic Depots — In this 
country alone, ASC operates eleven 
main supply and maintenance de- 
pots and some 300 subdepots and 
specialized depots, according to Gen. 

Frank. 


and other wounds. “Not ii 
stock" came the reply from the sup- 
ply base to the radio call for parts. 

“But in the boneyard was the 
wreck of another B-24. Eight men. 
including a civilian, worked all 
through the bitter arctic night in a 
35-knot gale. They removed hun- 
dreds of small screws. They worked 
by flashlight and jeeplight, without 


Modifying a Liberator and shipping a warplane — two tasks of ASC. 
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"After ten hours, the job was 
done, the wounded plane was com- 
bat worthy. She was ready to deal 
with the Japs at 5 a.m. — and she 
did." 

The Personnel and Training Di- 
vision of ASC supplies and trains 
men and women who operate the 
Supply and Maintenance Divisions 
and other activities of ASC. Enlist- 
ed men and officers constituting the 
military personnel of ASC are fur- 
nished through Selective Service 
and the War Department but the re- 
cruitment of civilians is quite an- 
other matter. The 300,000 civilians 
in ASC are government workers 
who are paid government wages and 
in wartime, at least, government 
wages are generally lower than 
wages offered by private industry. 


TELLING THE WORLD 


► Headlined “46 more Blasts at the 
Axis . . . thanks to Plastic,” McDon- 
nell Aircraft Corp. is currently run- 
ning a four-color advertisement in 
four national magazines and six trade 
papers. First insertion appeared last 
month and the final one will run in 
Time on November 22. Copy lauds 
the advantages of light-weight ma- 
terial, cites an instance of application 
of “Structomold,” laminated-paper 
plastic developed by McDonnell, to 
power-driven gun turret parts which 
resulted in a saving of 32 percent in 
weight. The company invites inquiries 
regarding gun turret assemblies, am- 
munition boxes and helicopter rotor 

► Initial paid advertisement for the 
War Department since Geyer, Cornell 
& Newell was appointed to handle re- 
cruiting advertising for all branches 
except the WAC, appeared in news- 
papers last week. First insertions are 
in connection with the Army Air 
Forces and are directed towards high 
school boys to encourage them to en- 
roll in courses at their schools to pre- 
pare them for future aviation cadet 
training, and towards 17-year-old 
boys to interest them in joining the 
air corps enlisted reserve for training 
before being called into service when 
they are 18. 

The copy has a strong emotional 
appeal as well as being informative 
and educational. Newspapers in cities 
of 50,000 and up population will be 
used, augmented by magazine inser- 
tions in Collier’s, Life, Look and the 
Saturday Evening Post. 

► The summer issue of Arolines, 16- 
page house organ for the Aro Equip- 
ment Corp. of Bryan and Cleveland, 
Ohio, has just been published. Lavish 
with pictures and sparing in text, the 
bulletin is printed in four colors on 
slick paper. 



NEW PROPELLER 
TEST CENTER: 

Construction has begun on Wright 
Field's newest structure, the acous- 
tical enclosure, shown in the archi- 
tect’s sketch above, for noisy pro- 
peller test whirl rigs. Completion 
is expected in January. The build- 
ing, of concrete and sound absorb- 
ing materials, will replace outdoor 
rigs. The old rig shown on the right, 
believed to be the largest of its kind 
in the world, tests props up to 45 ft. 
in diameter at many times the 
speeds encountered in normal oper- 
ation. Electric motors are used. The 
Wright Field area should be quieter 
after January, nearby residents 



"Fastest Plane” 

Speaking of the “fastest" 
plane, the public should under- 
stand that top speeds attainable 
by a given plane under tests 
may be 10 percent higher than 
the operational speed with full 
military load. 

The Navy has recently re- 
leased information that its crack 
fighter, the Vought F4U Corsair, 
has a stablemate in the Grum- 
man F6F Hellcat. They are by 
far the best carrier-based fight- 
ers in the world, and can also 
operate from island land bases. 
Both are in the 400 mph class, 
and far superior to the Zero or 
any other Jap fighters encoun- 
tered. The Corsair has been in 
action since early 1943 and Navy 
pilots have sent back enthusi- 
astic reports as to its perform- 

Goodyear is getting into vol- 
ume production of the Corsair 
under the designation FG-1, and 
Brewster, despite their labor 
difficulties, are also coming 
along with their version of the 
same ship, the F3A, or Brewster 
Battler. 

Navigator 


Neely To Leave Bell 

Frederick R. Neely has anounced 
“with very deep regret” that he is 
leaving Bell Aircraft Corp. on Sept. 
30, after more than three and a half 
years as Washington representative 
and director of public relations. 

Aviation men in Washington and 
elsewhere expressed regret and 
pointed out that few men in the in- 
dustry were as well-known and as 
highly regarded, top-side and else- 
where, as Fred Neely. He was forced 
to his reluctant action by ill-health 
which has plagued him for some 
time. He plans, after a substantial 
rest, to return to aviation writing, 
a field in which he established an 
enviable reputation before joining 
Bell. He is a member of the Board of 
Governors of the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce whose of- 
ficials said he was always ready to 
serve any cause promoting aviation. 

Before becoming identified with 
aviation, Neely had acquired a broad 
newspaper background and later 
served with the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce. He expects to continue to be 
identified with aviation in all its 
phases, and in an active way as soon 
as his health will permit. 
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FEDERAL DIGEST 

NWLB Clarifies Review Policy 
On Awards Made by Arbitrator 

NLRB amends decision on Glenn Martin Co., DPC approves 
increased contracts for Ryan and Republic. 


National War Labor Board issued 
a statement designed to clarity cir- 
cumstances under which the NWLB 
will review on its merits the award 
of an arbitrator, and the extent of 
such review. 

1. In a dispute case involving 
wage issues, where one of the par- 
ties contends that the arbitrator's 
award violates the National Wage 
Stabilization Program, the board 
will modify the award, if it deter- 
mines that the arbitrator has erred 
in applying or failing to apply any 
aspect of board wage policy. 

2. In labor disputes which proper- 
ly come before the NWLB and 
which arise because of refusal of a 
party to abide by provisions of the 
arbitrator’s award, the board will 
undertake to enforce the rights and 
obligations of the parties under the 
award, by issuing a directive em- 
bodying these rights and obligations 
regardless of the fact that there 
may be available other procedures 
for enforcement. 

3. The board’s determination of 
the matter will constitute a final 


adjudication unless and until a tri- 
bunal of competent jurisdiction is- 
sues rulings contrary to those of the 

► Non- Wage Cases — In non-wage 
issues, where the parties agreed to 
submit their dispute to and abide 
by the decision of an arbitrator, the 
board will not review the award on 
the merits unless the board finds 
the arbitrator has exceeded the 
terms of the submission agreement, 
in which case the board may modify 
the award to that extent only. The 
board will not accept review unless 
the award becomes an issue in a 
labor dispute, certified to the NWLB 
in the regular way, in cases where 
the parties have provided that an 
arbitrator’s award was not to be 
final but subject to the board's re- 
view. Where the parties have been 
ordered by the NWLB to submit 
their non-wage dispute to an arbi- 
trator, his award will be considered 
final and binding and not subject to 
review by the board, unless the or- 
der appointing him expressly calls 
for the board’s review. 


► Curtiss- Wright Case — For only the 
second time in NWLB history, in- 
dustry and labor members made up 
the majority in a decision. Involv- 
ing office workers in the airplane 
division of Curtiss-Wright Corp., 
with public members of the board 
dissenting, the company plan was 
endorsed which reduces the number 
of labor grades from 11 to 7 with 
an increase in the minimum of the 
range from $18 to $22 a week, and 
an increase in the maximum rate 
from $79 to $82 a week, in a com- 
pany-wide job classification sched- 
ule. 

► NLRB Case — The National Labor 
Relations Board amended the Aug. 
25 supplemental decision ordering 
runoff election of the Glenn L. Mar- 
tin Co., to exclude “working super- 
visors” from the voting unit. NLRB 
certified for production and main- 
tenance employees and guards at St. 
Charles, 111., and “satellite” plants 
of Howard Aircraft Corp., Interna- 
tional Assn, of Machinsits. General 
Aviation Equipment Co.’s Metallic 
Link division, was directed to hold 
an election within 30 days of Sept. 
3, to vote for United Mine Workers 
of America, UAW-CIO, or for 
neither. 

► Defense Plant Corp. authorized an 
increase of its contract with Ryan 
Aeronautical Co., San Diego, to pro- 
vide additional equipment at a Cali- 
fornia plant at a cost of about 
$40,000, resulting in an over-all 
commitment of approximately 
$1,375,000. The company will oper- 
ate these facilities, title remaining 
with DPC. An increase in contract 
with Republic Aviation Corp. for 
additional equipment at a plant in 
New York, at a cost of about $200,- 
000, brought Republic’s over-all 
commitment to around $17,750,000. 

► Production Awards — United Air- 
craft Products, Inc., Vernon, Calif., 
the Owosso, Mich., division of Ben- 
dix Aviation Corp. and the Long 
Beach, Calif., plant of Douglas Air- 
craft Co. were three of the 34 in- 
dustrial plants to be awarded the 
Army-Navy Production Award in 
the last ten days. 

► Engineering Contracts — The War 
Department awarded engineering 
contracts for reconstruction of run- 
ways and taxiways at a cost of 
about $300,000 for a field in Clallam 
Co., Wash.; and construction of 
aprons and taxiways at a Polk Co., 
Iowa, field, to cost about $50,000. 
Additional taxiway construction in 
Curry Co., N. M., was authorized to 
cost around $80,000; construction of 
runway extensions in Bristol Co., 
Mass., was contracted for at an ap- 
proximate cost of $600,000. 


Seawolf’s Production Disclosed 


Disclosure of a deadly, new sen- 
sational Navy torpedo-bomber — 
said to be unmatched in its class 
l the world, has been made by 
Rear Admiral Ralph Davison, as- 
sistant chief of the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics. 

This lethal craft will be built by 
Consolidated-Vultee at their new 
Allentown, Pa., plant where Ad- 
miral Davison mentioned the new 
torpedo-bomber— called the Sea- 
uolf — at ceremonies dedicating the 
Convair airport. 

► Last Word — These planes, the Ad- 
miral said, "are just about the last 
word in their line.” 

"Eight tons of fighting power is 
a lot of power when it’s used in- 
telligently,” he said, “and you can 
believe me when I tell you that 
re have the best trained and the 
lost intelligent pilots in the world. 
"Carrying a crew of three — pilot, 
gunner and radioman-bomber — the 
Seawoll incorporates everything 


we have learned about planes of 
this type. 

► Powerfully Armed — “It is power- 
fully armed with guns to defend 
itself,” the Admiral explained. “It 
is well armored. And it carries 
the deadly tin fish — which the Japs 
make futile effort not to catch — or 
a load of bombs which makes them 
equally unhappy. 

“The performance of the Sea- 
wolf — its speed, range and ability 
to climb to operating altitudes — I 
cannot of course discuss in detail. | 

► Unmatched — “Suffice it to say,” the 
Admiral added, “there is no other | 
torpedo plane in the world to 

“Its maneuverability is outstand- 
ing — it handles like a plane many 
hundreds of pounds lighter," 
said. “Us cockpit has been designed, 
and its many instruments and 
mechanisms have been arranged, 
to give maximum convenience t 
the pilot.” 
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THE AIR WAR 

COMMENTARY 

Rocket Propulsion Principles 
Studied by Allies and Germany 

Research and development begun by Reich as early as 1928, with 
Junkers testing assisted takeoffs, and work is continuing. 


Rockets are in the news. Rocket 
bombs shot from under-slung rails 
on Russian LAGG-3 fighters, and 
Stormovik IL-4 and PE-2 attack 
bombers have created havoc among 
Nazi tanks on the eastern front. 
German twin-engine fighters, Mes- 
serschmitt 210’s and advanced mod- 
els of this ship, have attacked Amer- 
ican Flying Fortresses with rocket 
shells which explode with great vio- 

The Italians made a successful 
flight with the Caproni - Campini 
C.C.-2, an engine-driven propeller- 
less plane of the rocket or jet pro- 
pulsion type. A group of American 
rocket and jet propulsion experts, 
after some years of experiment, 
have recently set up shop as the 
Aerojet Engineering Corp., Pasa- 
dena. Other experienced groups 
have formed or are forming com- 
panies. Apparently something ex- 
plosive is in the wind. 

► Research Problems — Aviation re- 
search engineers of all nations have 
known for years that something odd 
happens to the air when speeds ex- 
ceed the rate of sound. Instead of 
flowing smoothly over even the most 
streamlined surface, it seems to 
freeze up and offer an uncanny re- 
sistance. The speed of sound is a bit 
tricky, too. The higher you go the 
slower it gets. At sea level sound 
travels at about 760 miles per hour. 
In the cold, dry stratosphere at say 
50,000 ft., it is about 100 mi. less. 

It is not only a matter of design- 
ing a wing or airfoil which will per- 
mit the plane to travel through the 
air at a speed faster than sound, 
without setting up a troublesome 
“burble” as the air passes over it. 
A bigger problem is found in what 
happens to propeller tips whirling 
at supersonic speeds. 

As engines become more powerful 
— and there are some running at 
better than 2,500 hp right now — 
propellers have had to be made 


longer to absorb the added power. 
A Curtiss 17 ft. job is the longest 
one talked about up to the present. 
To cut down the terrific speed, pro- 
pellers with wider blades, 4-blade 
props, counter-rotating props on the 
same shaft, and other devices have 
been brought into the picture. What 
will happen when we get engines of 
3,000 and 4,000 hp? The same limi- 
tation applies to the motors of the 
helicopter. 

► Newton's Third Law — To get away 
from all this, aviation engineers, 
particularly since the first World 
War, have been playing around with 
a wholly different principle, as old 
as physics but expressed in New- 
ton’s Third Law of Motion, “To 
every force there is an equal and 
opposite reaction.” The secret of the 
propeller-less, jet propulsion plane 
lies in forcing the air through a tail 
jet at an extremely high rate of 
speed: Newton’s Third Law does the 
rest. The high kinetic energy of the 
outrushing air causes a reaction 
which pushes the plane in the op- 
posite direction — forward. Some- 
thing like the “kick” of a gun, or 
again, something like what happens 


when you blow up a toy balloon 
and then let go of it. The air rush- 
ing out of the neck of the balloon 
will send it darting all over the 
room, and you have a young jet- 
propelled blimp on your hands. 

The internal combustion gasoline 
engine operates by the explosion 
of “gas” against pistons which ro- 
tate the propeller (or more accu- 
rately, with the British, the air- 
screw), causing it to bite into the 
air and create a slip-stream. The 
jet-propulsion engine is merely a 
high speed centrifugal blower which 
compresses the air into a chamber 
heated by the combustion of fuel. 
As the air expands it is forced 
through the jet at high speed, and 
the thrust so produced drives the 
plane forward. It is simply propul- 
sion by reaction, and aeronautical 
engineers are saying that its possi- 
bilities are limitless. 

► Campini Experiment — Coming 
back to the Campini aircraft, about 
two years ago it was flown from 
Milan to Guidonia, a distance of a 
little less than 300 mi, with an aver- 
age speed of 135 mph, under admit- 
tedly difficult conditions. An im- 
proved design has had an estimated 
top speed of some 450 mph, and 
engineers agree that this is not un- 
reasonable. 

It is well known that jet pro- 
pulsion is becoming an increasingly 
popular subject for research and de- 
velopment in Germany as well as 
in Italy, and also in Britain and 
the United States. In Germany as 
far back as 1928, Junkers was mak- 
ing tests with the rocket principle, 
especially as regards the launch- 
ing of aircraft. There are present 
reports of Jumo jet-propulsion units 
by Junkers Motor Werke in planes 
developed by Heinkel and other 
companies, and also j-p units by the 
Bayerishe Motor Werke, producers 



SHARK-NOSED COBRAS: 

This new Marine Corps photo shows Army Airacobras sitting on Guadal- 
canal airport looking even fiercer in their shark-teeth paint than when 
they left the Bell Aircraft plant in the stales. Army, Navy and Marine 
Corps planes are operating out of Guadalcanal. 
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of the excellent BMW-801 radjal 
engine. 

► New Planes Designed — An ex- 
haustive series of articles in Flight 
indicated that developments were 
proceeding in England, and also 
that aeronautical engineers in many 
countries, including the United 
States, were grappling with the fas- 
cinating problem. In some cases 
there are reports of jet propulsion 
experiments with already existing 
types of aircraft, but in most cases 
entirely new planes have been de- 
signed. 

As an auxiliary to the conven- 
tional airplane, either the explosive 
rocket or jet propulsion principle 
can provide a boost to increase the 
rate of climb, provide an assisted 
take-off out of small fields or of an 
overloaded plane, or slightly in- 
crease the top speed by utilizing the 
thrust of the engine exhaust. 


AIR WAR REVIEW— One of the 
most important weeks of the war 
saw our air forces harassing enemy 
strong points and troop movements, 
not only in the immediate vicinity 
of our landings in Italy, but up and 
down the entire Italian peninsula. 

► Nazis Weaken — United Nations’ 
bombers rocked Nazi nests through- 
out western Europe, all week long. 
By Thursday the bombardment had 
risen to 4,000 sweeps a day. Nazi 
resistance weakened to some extent, 
due possibly to attrition and the 
three-front drain. That remains to 
be seen. 

► New Guinea Conquest — Gen. Mac- 
Arthur’s air-land-sea offensive 
against the Nip on New Guinea 
marked another step forward in 
driving the enemy out of the South- 
west Pacific. Immediately following 
the first rush ashore of an amphibi- 
ous force, an air armada, Gen. Mac- 
Arthur himself accompanying, flew 
down the Markham River valley 
to the west, disgorging a host of 
parachuters — infantry and artillery 
— boxing in a considerable number 
of the enemy, elements of four of 
his divisions. The iron ring on Sala- 
maua closed in and Allied troops 
took over the airdrome, tottering the 
whole Japanese position along the 
coast of New Guinea. 

In the meantime, strategic air- 
power has been pressing incessantly 
throughout the wide-flung 3,000-mi. 
front from the Dutch East Indies to 
the Solomons. 

There were indications that the 
Luftwaffe may have drawn on its 
home forces to throw increased air 
strength into an effort to hold back 
the Allied drive in Italy. Fierce bat- 



5TH AIR FORCE INSIGNE: 

Insignia like this are now being 
worn on the shoulders of AAF men 
in the Fifth Air Force operating out 
of Australia. This is believed to be 
the first photo of the new design. 


ties raged in the skies over Naples 
but our forces retained their super- 
iority. 

► U. S. vs. Nazi Flyers — American 
flyers again demonstrated their su- 
premacy over the German air force 
and the superiority of their planes 
over Germany's best fighter, the 
Messerschmitt 109, in a dramatic 
air battle fought over the Gulf of 
Salerno, with the entire United 
States invasion fleet as spectators. 

Ten of our pilots, flying Lockheed 
Lightnings met 24 Nazi fighters and 
slugged it out. Except for the 24-10 
edge held by the enemy, the battle 
was waged on even terms. The 
planes met at the same altitude, 
each seeking the other. Perform- 
ance, fire power, tactics and men 
decided the result. Five German 
planes were shot down. Not one of 
our planes was lost. The test was 
clear and the victory was clean cut. 

► Invasion Drill — A portent of things 
to come was an allied invasion exer- 
cise, paced by a Flying Fortress at- 
tack on the Paris region, which saw 
the greatest formation of American 
and British aircraft ever thrown 
against the Continent. London dis- 
patches said 3,000 planes filled the 
Channel skies, virtually unchal- 
lenged, battering targets in occupied 
France and covering the maneuvers 
of surface craft that sailed close to 
the French coast without drawing 
fire. Huge formations of Flying For- 
tresses, supported by clouds of 
Thunderbolts gave a convincing 
demonstration of their crushing air 
superiority. 

Disclosures from Gen. MacAr- 
thur’s headquarters indicated that 
Nip air support is thinning out and 


that the Nips are so desperately in 
need of air support in some battle 
areas that they are depleting their 
plane strength on other fronts. 

► New Jap Fighter — The Japs have 
thrown an improved type of fighter 
into the fray in an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to check the ever-increasing 
activities of the 14th U. S. Army Air 
Force in China. Maj. Gen. Claire L. 
Chennault disclosed that the Japs 
started using for the first time, early 
in August, considerable forces of 
new Zeros. Chennault described the 
new plane as having a higher ceil- 
ing and better diving characteristics. 
The armament includes 20 -mm. 
cannon and a 13-mm. machine gun 
with a new high explosive bullet. 
Chennault said that the plane “blows 
up easier when we hit it.” 

► Grumman “Hellcat” — And speak- 
ing of new planes, the Navy finally 
took the wraps bff the new Grumman 
Hellcat, disclosing that this terrific 
fighter was in action in the Marcus 
Island raid. Like its successor, the 
highly successful Wildcat, it is a sin- 
gle-place fighter — and what a fight- 
er! The Hellcat is the first combat 
airplane designed here after Pearl 
Harbor. Grumman officials said its 
design was dictated entirely by bat- 
tle experience and first-hand obser- 
vation by company representatives. 
The plane had its first experimental 
flight in August, 1942, and the first 
squadron for delivery was complet- 
ed last December. Its speed is a 
military secret and there are no de- 
tails on the new Pratt & Whitney 
engine which powers the plane, 
other than that the Hellcat is the 
most powerful Navy combat plane 
flying has known. Hundreds are now 
in service and hundreds more are 
coming out for our own Navy and 
the British. 

Navigator 

Johnson, Bomber Chief 
Assigned to Alaska 

Transfer to Butler’s post believed 

forecasting move in North Pacific 

against Japan. 

A hint of things to come on the 
north Pacific front is seen by Wash- 
ington observers in the assignment 
of Maj. Gen. Davenport Johnson, 
commanding general of the 2nd Air 
Force at Colorado Springs, Colo., 
to the 11th Air Force in the Alaskan 
theater, replacing Maj. Gen. William 
O. Butler, who has been assigned 
to Headquarters of the AAF in 
Washington. Johnson’s 2nd Air 
Force trains the heavy bombard- 
ment groups. 
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AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 

West Coast Aircraft Industry Starts 
Tests of New Manpower Policy 

Mingled hope and skepticism expressed by aviation manufactur- 
ing executives; problem dominates opening sessions of Congress. 
By SCOTT HERSHEY 


The multiple, interlocking prob- 
lems involved in the nation’s man- 
power crisis dominated all produc- 
tion questions and got top billing 
as Congress returned to Washing- 
ton bursting with a variety of solu- 
tions ranging from a reduction of 
the armed forces, through the draft- 
ing of fathers and 17-year-olds, to 
a national service act. 

A stepped-up intensity of fighting 
on all fronts with the accompany- 
ing large-scale air operations, kept 
the aircraft manufacturing industry 
uppermost in the minds of govern- 
ment officials wrestling with the 
complicated problem. 

The Pacific Coast, locale of a con- 
centration of the aircraft industry, 
and tightest of the critical labor 
markets was the focus of attention 
as the new manpower program 
formulated by the Office of War 
Mobilization went into effect. 


► Coast Test Area — If the new sys- 
tem to control hiring and employ- 
ment works successfully on the 
Pacific Coast, it undoubtedly will 
be introduced elsewhere in the 
country. If it does not work — and 
some leaders in the government and 
out say it is doubtful — then there 
is a strong likelihood that Congress 
will be asked to pass a compulsory 
service act, authorizing the govern- 
ment to order men into vital war 
jobs regardless of their personal de- 
sires. Naturally, such a proposal will 
meet strong opposition in Congress 
and out but it may be the only so- 
lution if the nation is to meet the 
twin demands of the war — man- 
power for the armed forces as dic- 
tated by the combined chiefs of staff 
and manpower for the production 
fronts to meet production schedules 
commensurate with the size of the 
armed forces. 


With the next 60 days expected 
to tell the story, considerable re- 
sponsibility on the industry side has 
fallen on T. Claude Ryan, head of 
Ryan Aeronautical Co., and newly 
elected president of the Aircraft War 
Production Council, West Coast. 

► Industry’s Three-Point Plan — 
Commenting on the manpower pro- 
gram which went into effect Sept. 
15, Ryan said that “in its present 
form the directive seems cumber- 
some, but we feel the responsibility 
of trying to help make it work.” At 
the same time, Ryan pointed out 
that the directive was not conceived 
by the industry. Their plan, as pro- 
posed to top production officials out- 
lined a three-point program which 
included selective service clarifica- 
tion on draft deferments to encour- 
age vital workers to continue air- 
craft jobs, a tightening up on the 
issuance of certificates of avail- 
ability and the improvement of 
working conditions through better 
housing facilities. 

The limited draft deferment 
granted aircraft workers through 
their local boards, which expires 
Oct. 1, has been extended and there 
is little doubt in official circles in 
Washington that some more definite 
action will be taken in this connec- 
tion. At the same time, there are 
indications from the White House 
that fathers engaged in vital war in- 
dustries will be exempt from any 
plan to draft fathers — if that pro- 
gram ever goes through, which it 
probably will not. 

► 42,000 More Needed — Between 
now and the anticipated peak pro- 



P-40 S MACHINE GUNS RIP TARGET IN TESTS: 


Photo on left shows three right wing 50-caliber ma- 
chine guns blazing in tests at Curtiss-Wright’s P-40 
firing range near Buffalo. As this photo was taken 
the all-metal wing panel (right), serving as target, 
was being torn to shreds. Walter Klee, firing range 


foreman, is shown holding the two severed pieces up- 
right to show what happens to Axis planes within 
range. A P-40, with all guns blazing, has a kinetic 
energy at normal speed comparable to a 13-ton tank 
hitting a brick wall at more than 30 mph. 
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72% of the Navy’s L.T.A. Hangar Construction 
Program Supplied by Timber Structures, Inc. 


This organization has helped to make construction 
history in the field of aviation. From modest sized 
airplane hangars to gigantic blimp hangars, and in 
the general field of aviation housing, Timber Struc- 
tures has played a leading part. 

Planners of airbase facilities have found timber 
truss construction an answer to the requirements of 
large expanses of clear floor areas which call for 
great structural strength, economy, and ready 
sources of material. 

Timber Structures has been privileged to serve 
the Navy with 72% of the trusses and other struc- 
tural timber members used in the L.T.A. Hangar 
program. In addition, it has contributed in a major 
way in furnishing trusses for Army and Navy air- 
plane hangars, and in the construction of aviation 
housing for manufacturers of airplanes and air- 
plane parts. 



Our service covers research, design, engineering, 
prefabrication, transportation, erection. We are pre- 
pared to serve you in timber and other structural 
materials. Write or wire for any specific data on 
work under construction. For informative literature 
on the jobs Timber Structures, Inc. has done, is 
doing, mail the coupon. 




STRUCTURES 


£ 


Portland 8, Oregon 


ml 
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duction in April, 1944, West Coast 
plants will need 42,000 more work- 
ers. The current turnover on west 
coast aircraft plants is now about 

18.000 a month. Donald Douglas, 
head of Douglas Aircraft in com- 
menting on this situation, which is 
one of the basic problems, said that 
if this turnover rate continues, the 
need will jump to 150,000. 

Douglas, like Ryan, pointed out 
that decisions on selective service 
deferment of essential workers and 
allocations of manpower are being 
made by government authority — 
not by the aircraft or any other in- 

► Turnover Problem — He declared 
that, if turnover can be cut down 
and the industry is allowed to keep 
its key men, "the manpower prob- 
lem will be solved, community dis- 
locations will automatically cease 
and the war will be materially 
shortened.” 

A major difficulty on the West 
Coast is that as employment is in- 
creased in the aircraft and other 
war industries, civilian industries 
and services must be expanded. The 
result has been overcrowding, bad 
housing and transportation in many 
cases, a constant migration in and 
out of the area with the subsequent 
high labor turnover. 

Students Build 
Douglases 

Boys and girls split class work to 

man three shifts in gymnasium. 

A unique arrangement whereby 
high school students will make up 
three of the four shifts of an aircraft 
assembly plant has been worked out 
in El Monte, Calif. 

Douglas Aircraft Co. has leased 
a gymnasium on the old campus of 
the El Monte Union High School 
and a part-time work, part-time 
school program is being put into ef- 
fect. Both boy and girl students will 
work four hours and attend school 
four hours each day. School co- 
ordinators will have access to the 
assembly plants at all times to cor- 
relate the school program with the 
employment program. 

1.000 Fleet Trainers 

Fleet Aircraft, Ltd., Fort Erie, 
Ont., will deliver the 1,000th Fair- 
child Cornell trainer to the RCAF 
next month. In honor of the event, 
employees have decided to contrib- 
ute an additional plane, which will 
be built outside of regular factory 


Army Receives 
10,000th P-40 

Curtiss- Wright output more than 
double entire World War pro- 
duction, Burdette Wright reports 

The 10,000th P-40 is in the hands 
of the Army. 

Burdette S. Wright, Curtiss- 
Wright vice-president in charge of 
the airplane division's Buffalo plant, 
announced that No. 10,000, a P-40N 
Warhawk, powered by an Allison 


liquid-cooled engine and carrying 
.50-calibre machine guns, left the 
assembly line late in August and 
was accepted a few days later by 
the Army. 

► Doubles World War Output — The 

figure is more than double the num- 
ber of military aircraft produced 
by the company during World War 
1. The original P-40, on which there 
have been many improvements, 
emerged in the spring of 1939, a di- 
rect development of the Curtiss P- 
36 pursuit, which was in action 
against the Germans over France. 


FIRST PHOTOS OF NEW "ALL WING” PLANE: 

The Cornelius Mallard, new monoplane designed by George Cornelius of 
Dayton, O., which flew for the first time recently in a 20-minute lest. 
Outer wing panels are movable vertically in a limited arc to take up shock. 
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America's New Source 


Shortening the steps from Bauxite to 
Bomber . . . Having built the first and only plant 
in the country where bauxite comes in at one end and 
aluminum sheet rolls out the other, Reynolds now car- 
ries the process still farther . . . making finished air- 
craft parts right at the aluminum source. 

Since scrap from these parts averages 30%, Rey- 
nolds pre-fabrication saves aircraft manufacturers 
valuable storage space and labor . . . saves America 
precious shipping space and inevitable waste in han- 
dling. Reynolds turns out finished parts, quicker. ..and 
puts the scrap “back into the scrap” immediately. 

For “flying aluminum,” call for a Reynolds Sales 
Engineer . . . available throughout the United States. 

REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY 


REYNOLDS 

aluminum 


ground ihtd ,h1 **L- 
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Introducing 


VW > -cnr 


ACCURACY DEPENDABILITY PRECISION RELIABILITY 

'EL-AIR is a new name ... a name that means all of the adjectives above ... a name given to air- 
craft overhaul tools, screw machine, and other machined parts, and, in the near future, other devices 
for aircraft. Tel-Air probably includes work that will help your production. 


T TIINDREDS of different parts on numerous contracts 
for the Air Force, Navy, and Army Ordnance have 
been produced to close tolerances in 
our plant. While these parts may not 
be the exact parts you use, they will 
guide you in placing your work with us. 

For instance, the valve pin above 
was worked from copper nickel 
alloy; it included a No. 3 fit 
thread, a concentricity tolerance 
for the body, thread, and tip, as 
well as the square. Thousands of 
these have been made to the satis- 
faction of our customer. 

We can't tell you how many thousand steel 
rings pictured above, right, we have made ... the 
quantity is large . . . and yet out of the quantity 
we have already turned out, only one one-thousandth 
of them have been rejected — and this despite the fact that 
the tolerances run in the low ten thousandths and concen- 
tricity must be maintained between the bore, the groove, 
outside diameter, and holes. 

To the left, is a special wrench that in the 
early days of our preparation for war was 
urgently needed by one of the armed serv- 
ices. The quantity wasn't large; it required 
a special milling cutter, when cutters were 
hard to get, so we made it and delivered the wrenches on 

No matter what the material is, we can handle it ; alloy 
steel, carbon steel, copper nickel alloy, brass, naval brass, 




aluminum. The part at the left happened to be of a par- 
ticular kind of brass; tolerance on one angle being 
less than one minute, and all threaded holes 

Tools to make the parts as well as maintain 
the war materiel are included among those 
products we have and are 
while we do not claim t 
shop, our plant has turned out 
gages, fixtures, dies, and jigs 
in emergencies for such con- 
cerns as Massey Harris Co., 

J. I. Case Co., the Heil Co., 

Chrysler Corp. 

The piece shown at the right, above, is one of several 
hundred drill fixtures used someplace on aircraft. Made of 
tool steel, it and the others like it were for 
use with 1/16, 3/32, and inch drills. 

Made of an aluminum alloy, the ring to the 
left required close concentricity throughout, 
while the plug to the right required a fine 

Stampings from steel and brass are also made by us; one 
of the stampings is shown at the left. The dies were 
made by us. 



Another part made of an aluminum alloy is the post to 
the right. The hole, with a No. 3 fit thread, had to be 
square with the thin slot. 

Tel-Air means all of these parts and many 
more, because all of these parts were precision IBS 
made, because the contractors found our service 
in supplying them reliable, and because they knew that 
when we shipped, they could depend on having them as 
they wanted them. That's Tel-Air, and Tel-Air can help 
you. Send your blueprints for quotations. 


The Teleoptic Company, Racine, Wisconsin 

On the Highways — it’s Teleoptic ... In the Air — It's Tel- Air 

Manufacturers for more than 25 years 
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Government Will Require Months 
For Contract Cancellation Plan 

Federal agencies at work on complicated problems affecting ter- 
mination of war orders, but industry asks law for quick payment. 
By BLAINE STUBBLEFIELD 


New allied victories and recur- 
ring signs of enemy disintegration 
increase interest in termination of 
war contracts. When Germany quits, 
vast amounts of Allied weapons and 
supplies available for attack on 
Japan may result in a greater mass 
of cancellations than any to follow, 
but no over-all policy can be ex- 
pected for a matter of months. 

WPB’s Procurement Policy Di- 
vision and an interdepartmental 
committee have been studying pro- 
duction termination problems more 
than a year, making use of Army 
and Navy experience in canceling 
several thousand contracts incident 
to heavy cutbacks in various lines. 

All procurement agencies have, 
and are exercising, authority to ne- 
gotiate terms of cancellation and to 
make refunds. But aircraft and 
many other industries want Con- 
gress to pass a law requiring imme- 
diate settlement, with substantial 
cash advances on the abrogated por- 
tions of terminated contracts. 

► Cancellation Agreements Asked — 
Bills have been introduced and most 
leading members of the aircraft in- 
dustry have made known the major 
points of recommendations they will 
make when more hearings are 
called. They want legislation pro- 
viding mandatory advance payments 
up to 90 percent of the cancellation. 
They want prime contractors to have 
authority to settle with sub-con- 
tractors up to $25,000; subcontracts 
above that amount would be han- 
dled by the government which 
would advance up to 90 percent, 
the same as to prime contractors. 

They recommend reimbursement 
for termination expenses, such as 
unexpired leases; they think that 
separated employees should have 
compensation. To avoid delays they 
would have the predominant pro- 
curement agency in any given plant 
negotiate termination for the others. 
Right of appeal to the courts from 
decisions of department heads is 
called for. 

Though termination of a contract 
usually involves many costs to the 
manufacturer, there is no provision 
in regulations or in laws providing 
reimbursement of such costs; only 
the reimbursement of amounts di- 


rectly cancelled are provided for. 

► Two Major Bills — So far there are 
two major bills in the Capitol Hill 
hopper on contract termination. One 
is by Sen. James Murray of Mon- 
tana. It covers the whole gamut of 
war contracting, providing manda- 
tory advancements to contractors 
and subcontractors of not less than 
75 percent of amount certified by 
contractor to be due him. Payment 
is to be made within 30 days of date 
of certification. It provides also for 
loans on the balance of 25 percent. 

Rep. Andrew J. May, chairman of 
the House Military Affairs Commit- 
tee, has introduced a bill at the re- 
quest of the War Department, giving 
the Secretary of War a blank check 
to pay off on terminated contracts 
as he sees fit. That is substantially 
what the Secretary already has, and 


naturally the war manufacturers are 
not very keen about it. 

In a word, aviation and other in- 
dustries want their war investments 
back, and they want them right 
away after the zero hour, so they 
can get going on their peace pro- 
grams. They know that many con- 
tract settlements hung fire for 20 
years after the other war; and many 
of the cutback cancellations in this 
war still are not settled. 

► Termination Formula Sought — It 
will not be simple to find a blanket 
termination formula. Any such 
formula will result in item losses 
to manufacturers and to the govern- 
ment. But informed persons say that 
quick settlements will more than 
compensate both sides for any losses. 

Contract termination is tied up 
with plant liquidation, and with dis- 
position of surplus war planes and 
other products. There will be can- 
cellation priorities; which indus- 
tries, which regions, which products 
shall come first? Shall some lines 
be only partly terminated? Shall 
some useless production be contin- 
ued solely to cushion the shock? 
Navy, Maritime Commission and 
other agencies may want termina- 
tion programs of their own. Indus- 



AUSTRALIANS SEE FIRST PRODUCTION HELICOPTER: 

Demonstration of the first production model of the Sikorsky helicopter at 
Wright Field was witnessed by Lt. Gen. V. A. H. Sturdee, head of an 
Australian military mission stationed in Washington. Left to right, are 
Maj. L. B. Cooper, pilot; Gen. Sturdee, Maj. A. G. Lovie, his aide, and 
Maj. B. A. Davis, of Wright Field’s Technical Data Section. (Sign on the 
helicopter says, “Crew weight, 400 lb.) 
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At the same time it was disclosed 
that more than 40 percent of the 
work of building the Fortress is al- 
ready being handled by subcon- 
tracting, with 157 major Boeing 
subcontractors, located throughout 
the nation shipping parts to Seattle 
for installation on Fortress assem- 
ly lines there. 

► Aberdeen Plant Opens — Operations 
have started in Aberdeen, first of 
the branch plants, and work is being 
rushed on the others. Similar oper- 
ations have been undertaken with 
success by other companies in south- 
ern California. 

R. A. Neale, Boeing operations 
manager, explained that with the 
critical manpower shortage in the 
Seattle area, “we are completely 
revising our production operation 
to transfer all possible assemblies 
to branch plants in out-of-town lo- 
cations. In addition, we are placing 
further subcontracts in the Seattle 
area with those plants having fa- 
cilities and personnel suitable to 
this type of work." 

In addition to the 157 major sub- 
contractors, more than 1,500 direct 
vendors and suppliers provide parts 
used for building the Fortress. These 
subcontractors and vendors together 
supply 10,473 separate parts. 

► Small Plants Aid — Neale said that 
subcontractors with plants employ- 
ing less than 500 persons contribute 
74.5 percent of the parts which the 
company subcontracts. 

Major items subcontracted are ex- 
haust systems, nacelles, nose assem- 
bly, ailerons, landing gear assembly, 
fuel tanks, outboard wing assem- 
blies, oil tanks, bomb bay doors, 
seats, fins, rudder, inboard wing 
ribs, stabilizers, cowling, elevators, 
inboard wing spars, fuel tank wing 
doors, wing flaps, floors and others. 
Smaller subcontracted parts num- 
ber about 9,500 pieces and range 
from gussets, special eyebolts and 
hinges to shims, decals and thermo- 
couple leads. 

Buick Sets New High 
On Pratt & Whitney 

Fourth quarter output to exceed 

1942 production. 

A new high mark in production 
of Pratt and Whitney engines has 
been set in Buick plants, according 
to Harlow H. Curtice, general 
manager of General Motors' Buick 
Division. 

► Major Supply Source — Buick builds 
the engine under license and is a 
major source of supply for the Con- 
solidated, Douglas and Ford Willow 


tries will claim need of special treat- 
ment. Aircraft, whose market will 
all but disappear with the armistice, 
will feel entitled to more considera- 
tion than automobiles, whose de- 
mand will be insatiable. 

New Boeing Plant 

Boeing Aircraft of Canada, Ltd., 
opened a sub-factory in Chilliwack, 
B. C., Sept. 16, a step in the com- 
pany’s plans to decentralize the in- 
dustry and utilize buildings and 
personnel available outside the 
highly congested Vancouver area. 

Approximately 200 persons will 
be employed in the new plant, 
which is one of a group of buildings 
usually used by the Chilliwack 
Agricultural Fair. Fifty percent of 
the employees will be women. 


Boeing’s Branch 
Plants Opening 

Scheme involving satellite fac- 
tories to take 20 percent of work 
from Seattle. 

Boeing Aircraft at Seattle, admit- 
tedly in one of the tightest labor 
markets in the country, has moved 
to meet its manpower problem by 
establishment of branch plants 
throughout Western Washington, 
with satellite factories in Aberdeen, 
Everett, Bellingham and Tacoma, in 
addition to other cities yet to be an- 
nounced. 

Boeing announced that 20 percent 
of the work now being done in the 
Flying Fortress plant at Seattle will 
be moved to these branch plants. 


HOWARD S PRODUCTION LINE: 

Howard Aircraft Corp.’s St. Charles, III. plant is now in production on 
hospital planes for the Navy, versions of the familiar DGA single-engine 
executive transport. Powered by a 450 -hp engine, the planes open along 
the side to admit basket-type stretchers. These special stretchers and high 
performance of the plane enable the pilot to maneuver sharply to escape 
attacking planes. 
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Run plants, which make the Con- 
solidated B-24. 

Curtice said Buick would produce 
more engines in the fourth quarter 
of 1943 than were made during all 
last year and that 1943 production 
would approximately triple that of 
1942. 

More Women than Men 
I n Plane Manufacture 

Total to exceed 70 percent by 
January, Jack Strauss predicts. 

An idea of the role women are 
playing in the airplane industry is 
given by Jack Strauss, chief of the 
miscellaneous assignments of the 
Army’s western division, special 
projects section. 

“By next December,” he predict- 
ed at a dinner of the Society of Air- 
craft Industrial Engineers in San 
Diego, “the industry as a whole will 
be using 63 percent women as air- 
craft workers. . . . Shortly after the 
first of the year, this percentage will 
climb to 70 percent.” 

Operations, therefore, should be 
even more simplified, he suggested, 
but the “greatest obligation is to 
help those women keep their home 
operations satisfactory and happy.” 
► Four Major Goals — Strauss listed 
four major goals on which he said 
the industry should concentrate: 
standardization of parts and systems 
of procedure as between plants and 
subcontractors; further breakdown 
of subassemblies and parts; im- 
provements of production control 
methods; and human relations and 
home operations. 

West Coast Output 
Increases 44 Percent 

Worker's efficiency doubled since 
last January, says president of 
Douglas Aircraft. 

Donald Douglas, head of Douglas 
Aircraft Co., disclosed that war- 
plane production in southern Cali- 
fornia plants in the first seven 
months of this year increased 44 
percent, while employment in- 
creased only 4 percent. 

“Efficiency of aircraft workers 
can be seen in the fact that one 
worker today produces as much as 
two turned out in January of last 
year,” Douglas said in an address 
before the board of directors of the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 
"That’s a 100 percent increase in 
efficiency.” He added that workers 
are doing an excellent job. 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT! 

STEEL BOXES 

for your Production Needs 


STYLE 300 STACKING BOX. Just right for your small parts. Light in 
weight, easy to handle each end. 
Runners save wear on bottom of box 
and act as positive stacking lock. 

No. 301 6" x 9" X 3'/j" 20 go. $ .55 Ea. 

No. 302 8" x 12" x 4" 20 go. S .60 Eo. 

No. 303 9" x 13'/j"x4 i /j" 19 go. S .75 Eo. 


STYLE 600 STACKING BOX. An ideal all-purpose shop box. Sturdy all- 
construction. Heavy skids act 
live stacking lock and re-inforce 
point of maximum wear. 

10" x 16" x 6" 18 go. $ .95 Eo 

12" x 18" x 8" 16 go. $1.25 Eo 




STYLE 500 STACKING BOX. Open front makes contents easily 
when boxes are stacked, 
with Style 600 Boxes. 



No. 501 


10"x 16" x 
12" x 18" x 


accessible 
Will stack 


a. $1.15 Ea. 

a. $1.50 Eo. 



AMERICAN METAL WORKS, INC. 
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In connection with the latter, he 
cautioned against public misunder- 
standing of the functions of the In- 
terdepartmental Committee on In- 
ternational Aviation, of which he 
is a member. 

“There should be no expectation,” 
he told the association, "that this 
committee will publish a report 
settling all or any of these prob- 
lems, because that sort of activity 
does not fall within its functions.” 
Essentially, he explained, the com- 
mittee was formed to consult with 
the Secretary of State at his call “on 
international aviation matters cur- 
rent from time to time.” 

► Catch Phrases — Pogue described 
international air commerce as 
“much too complicated to‘'be re- 
solved with catch phrases belabored 
with emotion and used as substi- 


tutes for common sense thinking.” 

Terms such as “freedom of the 
air” and “sovereignty of the air" 
may be misleading, he said, and "so 
far as I know there is no one who 
is advocating complete freedom of 
the air. Neither is there anyone ad- 
vocating the surrender of our sov- 
ereignty of the air space over the 
United States in any respect what- 
soever.” 

He told his listeners that new 
routes have high rank on the board's 
aviation agenda, with nearly 300 
such applications pending for more 
than 450,000 domestic and foreign 
route miles in addition to the 
140,000 now authorized. About 32 
percent are for trunk line domestic 
service or their extension, 9 percent 
involve foreign applications, 7 per- 
cent relate to Alaska, and 28 percent 
seek local service to smaller com- 
munities in the United States. 

► Local Short Hauls — Development 
of the local short haul type of air 
service, he commented, “may be- 
come very important in our national 
air transportation system. One of its 
results may be the decentralization 
of population in many of our large 

He touched on the forthcoming 
hearing (Sept. 28) on local, feeder 
and pickup-services before board 
examiners, summarizing as some of 
the principal issues: types of planes 
to be used, airport requirements, 
the question how much the govern - 


SHALLOW-DRAFT CRASH BARGE: 

CAA employees at Washington National Airport have finished work on the 
Toiler, a shallow-draft barge designed to supplement the work of the air- 
port’s regular crash and fire boat. The latter draws IS inches, the new 
barge 4. A 40 hp airplane motor that was “lying around” at the airport 
powers the barge, which has a small pile driver as part of its equipment. 
On it in the picture, left to right, are J. Earl Sleinhauer, assistant manager 
at the airport, at the controls; Tom Flaherty and Richard Collins. Others 
who had a hand in construction of the Toiler are Gardner M. Rodgers and 
William R. Hobbs. 


TRANSPORT 


Pogue Urges Return of Equipment 
To Avert Airmail Service Breakdown 


CAB chairman cites off-loading of millions of letters weekly in 
plea for restoration of airlines’ planes. 


Further powerful argument for 
return of more equipment to the na- 
tion's airlines was presented by 
L. Welch Pogue, chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, last week 
in Boston. 

An off-loading of mail of “serious 
proportions” that has meant delay 
of millions of letters a week, he as- 
serted, has accompanied “phenome- 
nally high” load factors. He ex- 
pressed hope that increases in trans- 
port aircraft production would per- 
mit return of more planes than the 
nine that came back; this, he said, 
is being urged by the board. 

► Strain on Lines Cited — The chair- 
man pointed out that commercial 
airlines flew an average of 1,138 
miles per plane per day before 
Pearl Harbor. Now the figure is 
1,700, with the lines flying about 80 
percent of their prewar flight miles. 
Loads everywhere are “near capac- 
ity.” Trunk lines have an average 
load factor of from 90 to 99 percent. 

Mail carried by the airlines is 
about a third of the volume of all 
non-local first class mail carried by 
surface means in 1941 and twice as 
much as the airlines carried a year 
ago. During June, about 4,000,000 
pounds of air mail were flown, but 
"there is reason to believe,” Pogue 
added, “that as much as 30 percent 
of this poundage was off-loaded or 
delayed at various points in the 
country because there weren’t 
enough airplanes to fill the trans- 
portation demand. 

► Air Mail Delayed — According to 
standard methods of computation, 
this off-loading meant that about 
ten million letters a week were not 
delivered on time. We might well 
conclude that the business of this 
country — and therefore our war 
program — calls for the prompt de- 
livery of air mail without delay.” 

Pogue also discussed new route 
applications, post-war outlook as to 
plane surpluses and private flying, 
and problems of international air 
transportation. 
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ment will be willing to pay for car- 
riage of mail, and that of who is to 
operate the local services. 

► Post-War Surplus — In discussing 
surplus aircraft after the war, Pogue 
said transport aircraft are being 
manufactured at a rate of approxi- 
mately 15,000 a year, and expressed 
doubt that even an “enormous ex- 
pansion” of war service could use 
economically more than a small 
fraction of this figure. Yet, he said, 
preservation of a reasonable amount 
of production capacity is vital. The 
board feels a government corpora- 
tion should be established at once 
to handle the post-war surplus in 
aircraft. A board of directors would 
include representatives of state, war, 
navy, commerce, treasury and CAB. 

The chairman predicted a “very 
great expansion" in private flying, 
in which he said the helicopter is 
one of many unpredictables, and re- 
ported that the Board is giving spe- 
cial study to simplification of air 
traffic rules. 

“I think they will never be as 
simple as the rules of the road,” he 
asserted, “but it is not too much 
to hope that they can be few enough 
and clear enough for easy mastery 
by the average person.” 

CAB Holds Hearings 
On N.Y. Boston Route 

Seven companies seek permits for 

service to New England cities. 

“If Northeast Airlines is not per- 
mitted to expand into New York,” 
said its president, Samuel J. Solo- 
mon, last week, “it may be necessary 
to release as much as 80 per cent of 
present employees after the war.” 

This was only one of the argu- 
ments put forth by representatives 
of various airlines at the opening 
sessions of current hearings in New 
York City before the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, on applications of six 
operating companies and one non- 
operating company, for air routes 
between New York and Boston and 
other New England points. 

► Favors Larger Planes — Northeast’s 
president further stated that, in his 
opinion, post-war air service be- 
tween cities such as Boston and New 
York would be so frequent as to 
eliminate the necessity for reserva- 
tions. He urged airplane manufac- 
turers to consider the design of a 
four-engine plane which would seat 
50 to 60 passengers, with access at 
either end of the cabin. 

Robert Swain, vice-president and 
treasurer of the airline, testified 
that Northeast could not operate at 


a profit without the New York-Bos- 
ton connection. If the application 
is granted, he said later, new financ- 
ing of $1,800,000 to $2,000,000 will 
be undertaken immediately, though 
he does not expect a CAB decision 
before next spring. 

E. Lee Talman, executive vice- 
president of TWA, declared Boston 
would be served better by an airline 
that would directly link it with the 
great Western cities as well as New 
York than by a “short-haul” line 
(Northeast Airlines). 

► Business Men Testify — Business 
men heard from in the early sessions 
included Elmer B. Jones, traffic man- 
ager for Norton Co., Worcester, 
Mass., who said lack of air transpor- 
tation to his community hindered his 
company in meeting certain require- 
ments on defense, and added, “We 
have been criticized for not getting 
material to its destination faster.” 
E. C. Crooker, representative of the 
Providence Chamber of Commerce, 
said his city has suffered for 30 
years from lack of competitive trans- 
portation. 

Operating lines at the hearings, 
which ai'e expected to continue for 
several weeks before examiner 
Thomas L. Wrenn, are: Colonial Air- 
ways; American Airlines; Eastern 
Air Lines; United Air Lines Trans- 
port Corp.; Northeast Airlines and 
Transcontinental & Western Air. 

Seaboard Airways is asking for a 
certificate of service. 

CAB turned down a request from 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines that 
their application for Washington- 
Boston service be consolidated with 
the present hearings. 

WAL Asks 
Alaska Route 

Files application for line to link 

Seattle, Wash., and Fairbanks. 

Western Air Lines announces it 
is filing an application with the 
Civil Aeronautics Board for a route 
from Seattle to Fairbanks, Alaska, 
with stops at McGrath, Nome and 
Anchorage. 

Leo Dwerlkotte, executive vice- 
president, expressed hope for early 
action, since no foreign operations 
are involved. Western, he explained, 
already is conducting extensive 
northern war operations. 

The line has pending a San Fran- 
cisco-Seattle application. A route 
between Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco has been granted with opera- 
tions to begin when equipment is 
available. The line is now operating 
between San Diego and Los Angeles. 


RELEASE MORE 
INFORMATION ON 
HUNTER JEATERS 

Manufacturer Responding to 
Rapidly Growing Interest 
In Units That Burn Any 
Type of Gasoline 

DESCRIBES "SEALED IN STEEL" FLAME 
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GIVE 
EM 

THE GUN! 

With the kind of tool that reaches 
the "hard to reach" rivet. Give 'em 
the gun with a YORK ELECTRIC... 

ROUND THE CORNER RIVETER 

ADAPTER 

Fits any standard Pneumatic Riveter 

★ ★ ★ 

OTHER AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION TOOLS 



that save labor and material 

PRESSURE PAD DIMPLING TOOLS 


>rtable Tape Printer that prodv 
etters and digits instantly. It p 
wn without costly delays. 


FASTENER DIMPLING TOOL 


lit skin without i 


Will dimple 
lent in many aircraft plants. 

This is the Dimpling Tool your 
have been looking lor. Tell us wh 
of material to be dimpled, and w 


HOT STAMP WIRE PRINTER 

Wire printed by this has bee: 


YORK ELECTRIC 


TOOL COMPANY 

1241 W. KING ST., YORK, PA. 
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Damon Sees No Bogey 
In Rail Applications 

Industry should expect lively com- 
petition, American official says. 
Competition by surface carriers 
should not be unwelcomed by the 
airlines if the applications for air 
routes are not used to strangle avia- 
tion, in the opinion of Ralph S. 
Damon, American Airlines official. 

Damon made this observation in 
Los Angeles as he resumed the vice- 
presidency and general managership 
of America. He had been on leave 
of absence since May, 1941, helping 
Republic Aviation attain quantity 
production of the P-47. 

► Expresses Confidence — He ex- 
pressed confidence the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board would protect avia- 
tion on the basis of granting certifi- 
cates subject to good behavior on 
global routes. 

“I stand for the good old prin- 
ciple of American competition,” 
Damon declared. “People ready and 
willing and able to file for routes 
should be granted certificates if 
public convenience and necessity 

► “May Take Decade” — He observed 
that “one or two post-war years 
should provide a good clean pio- 
neering example of such service,” 
but added that “it might be a decade 
before dominant world air routes 
are clearly established.” 

Sees Safe Future 

Airline passenger fatality rate aft- 
er war to drop to unprecedented 
low, Warner forecasts. 

A prediction that the passenger 
fatality rate on domestic airlines 
will drop to one per 100 million pas- 
senger miles “within a short time 
after the war” has been made by 
Dr. Edward P. Warner, vice-chair- 
man of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
in a comprehensive address. 

Warner recently told a section 
meeting of the Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers at New York that he 
could see no reason, in view of 
“spectacular improvement” and the 
fact that so few accidents happen 
without an ascertainable cause 
which might conceivably been 
avoided, why the fatality rate should 
not be expected to drop even lower 
than the 2.5 per 100 million pas- 
senger miles it was for the five 
years ending last Aug. 22. 

► Averages — The average rate from 
1929-1933, he said, was approxi- 
mately 16. For the next five-year 


period it was reduced to 7.2. This, 
not considering year-to-year fluc- 
tuations, meant a reduction of about 
20 percent per year, a reduction of 
50 percent of hazard every three 
years, or substantially more than 
90 percent since 1929. 


Export Ruling 

An extension of the time in which 
American Export lines may divorce 
itself from control of American Ex- 
port Airlines has been granted by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board because 
of the latter’s activities in the war 
effort. The board was asked to post- 
pone its requirement of a plan of 
divestment until six months after 
the war. Its order, however, set Oct. 
25, 1944, as the date by which it 
must be accomplished. Previously 
the date was Oct. 25, 1943. 

Britain-Moscow Route 

Route of British Overseas Air- 
ways Corporation’s new air service 
between Britain and Russia has 
been disclosed by the British Infor- 
mation Services. Not listed as a 
scheduled flight, the service has 
Moscow as the eastern terminal, and 
goes via North Africa, Cairo, Iraq, 
Persia, Astrakhan and Kuibyshev. 

“Passengers complete the whole 
journey in the same aircraft,” the 
announcement said, adding that “the 
service is devoted exclusively to the 
war effort.” 


Airlines Committee 
Maps Policy Program 

S. J. Solomon predicts widespread 

support for proposed legislation. 

The Airlines Committee for 
United States Air Policy expects to 
have widespread support in present- 
ing its program before Congress 
through the fall and winter, says 
S. J. Solomon, chairman. 

In a statement coinciding with 
the return of Congress after recess, 
Solomon said the committee’s dec- 
laration of policy on international 
aviation, favoring the principle of 
regulated competition in interna- 
tional air transport, brought many 
expressions of approval “not alone 
from members of Congress, but in 
newspaper editorials, and in letters 
from leading industrialists, and 
business men.” Interest also was 
shown, he reported, by official and 
private post-war planning agencies. 
► Post-War Aviation — He named 
three Congressional committees ex- 
pected to consider aviation, and said 
presidents of domestic airlines are 
to be invited to express views on 
post-war aviation. The Congres- 
sional groups are subcommittees of 
the Senate Commerce Committee 
headed by Senator Clark of Mis- 
souri, a post-war committee to be. 
of which Senator George of Geor- 
gia will be chairman, and the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, headed by Representa- 
tive Lea of California. 



UNITED CODE CLASS FOR ATC PILOTS: 

United Air Lines’ Denver training center for Army flight and ground per- 
sonnel emphasizes radio courses for future pilots of the Air Transport 
Command such as these. J. Sorenson, United instructor, is shown sending 
code signals as the pilots write the message. 
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Seaboard Opinion Adds to Belief 
Foreign Routes Await New Policy 

Applications for foreign lines not expected to be considered 
before overall pattern has been established; Roosevelt returns 
opinion without decision. 


An opinion by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board, just issued in the At- 
lantic Seaboard case — deferring a 
decision — has been taken as further 
indication the CAB will not con- 
sider any individual applications for 
international routes until it has de- 
cided on an overall pattern for over- 
seas air traffic. 

The Atlantic Seaboard docket was 
preponderantly domestic, but a pro- 
posal by Colonial Airlines to fly to 
Nassau, the Bahamas, gave it an 
international aspect. 

Because of this implication, the 
board’s decision in the case was 
submitted to the President, who re- 
turned it without approval or dis- 
approval — first time he has done so 
— with the observation that he found 
the proposed service to Nassau in- 
ter-related with the board’s plan to 
restore to active status applications 
for authority to engage in foreign 
air transportation to the Caribbean 
area and Latin America. 

► Deferment Indicated — The decision 
the board sent to the White House 
was not made public, but the board's 
opinion expressed the belief that 
"this long range approach to the fu- 
ture development of our air trans- 
portation system in the Caribbean, 
Mexican and Latin American regions 
necessitates the deferment of con- 
sideration of all the applications in- 
cluded in this consolidated proceed- 
ing until such time as the proper 
service pattern in those regions is 
before the board except those local 
services which would not affect a 
determination of that pattern.” 

The board’s announcement that 
it would proceed with consideration 
of applications for certificates for 
new air services between the United 
States and the Caribbean was made 
shortly after the decision in the con- 
solidated proceeding was submitted 
to the President. The announce- 
ment invited applicants not to limit 
their requests, beyond the “general 
area” they desired to serve, indicat- 
ing the board’s wish to determine 
terminal points itself on the basis 
of general need. 

► Roosevelt Approves — This proposal 
was sanctioned by the President, 
who advised the board that he had 
read its proposal regarding addi- 
tional services along the Atlantic 


Seaboard and to Nassau, and had 
considered its request to restore to 
an active status applications for air 
transportation to the Caribbean area 
and Latin America. 

“I am deeply interested,” Mr. 
Roosevelt's letter said, “in both of 
these matters and feel that they are 
inter-related. 

“I approve the restoration to your 
active calendar of these applications 
for service to the south and south- 
east of us. It seems to me that part 
of the decision relating to proposed 
through service south from the New 
York area has a close relationship to 
the development of the proper air 
service pattern in the Caribbean and 
Latin America. It is therefore my 
feeling that such service should be 
considered in connection with your 
plans for the development of air 
transportation to our neighbors in 
the Caribbean and in Central and 
South America.” 

► Through Service — He added that 
“of course, this proposal relates 
only to through service and has 
nothing to do with the various local 
services which were applied for in 
the case.” 

Under the circumstances, the 
President stated, he was returning 
the proposed decision without either 
approving it or disapproving it. 

“I shall be very much interested,” 
he concluded, “in plans which may 
be developed by your board to pro- 
vide such an integrated air system 
as will serve the development of air 
transportation for our neighbors and 
ourselves.” 

In consideration of applications 
for local service embodied in the 
consolidated docket, the board 
amended Eastern Air Lines’ certi- 
ficates for Routes 5 and 6, including 
Raleigh, N. C„ on No. 5 as an alter- 
nate intermediate point to Greens- 
boro, N. C., between Richmond, Va., 
and Charlotte, N. C., and including 
Columbia, S. C., on No. 6 as an 
alternate intermediate point to 
Charleston, S. C.. between Raleigh 
and Savannah, Ga. 

► Early Action Promised — Applica- 
tions of Eastern and Pennsylvania- 
Central Airlines for authority to 
operate between Savannah and 
Greensboro via Columbia, Charlotte 
and Winston-Salem were consoli- 


dated with others for service in the 
Piedmont area of North and South 
Carolina. The board promised 
hearings in the immediate future 
and a decision “as soon as possible.” 

Otherwise applications of Colo- 
nial, Eastern, National Airlines, Sea- 
board Airways and part of PCA's 
application to operate between 
Rocky Mount, N. C., and Jackson- 
ville, Fla., via intermediate points, 
were deferred. 

The Atlantic Seaboard case con- 
sisted of ten applications filed by 
the five applicants. Two were by 
Colonial, and involved air transpor- 
tation between New York, southern 
terminus of Colonial’s Montreal- 
New York route, and Nassau, via 
Charleston, S. C., and other inter- 
mediate points, either on a perma- 
nent or temporary basis. 

CAB Asks Applications 
For Latin America 

Board to select terminals for new 

lines, announcement intimates. 

A year almost to the day after a 
similar invitation, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board announced a few days 
ago that it was ready once again to 
consider applications for air routes 
between the United States and 
points in Mexico, Central and South 
America, and the Caribbean. 

The announcement hinted broadly 
that the board itself would like to 
select the terminals for such routes, 
whether filed for in a new applica- 
tion or amendment to one already 
pending. 

► Requests To Be Studied — In stating 
it “proposes to proceed” with the 
consideration of requests for new 
transportation service authorization 
in this area, the board stated: 

“It is desirable that the considera- 
tion of the need for new routes be 
subject to a minimum of restric- 
tions and that the proceedings, 
therefore, should not be limited to 
the consideration of the exact routes 
set forth in detail in applications.” 

There followed the suggestion 
that applications include a “general 
provision which will permit the ap- 
plication to be construed” as one 
“for any new route which the board 
may find to be required by the pub- 
lic convenience and necessity within 
the general area the applicant de- 
sires to serve.” 

► Route Left Up to Board — This ob- 
viously is an invitation to file a gen- 
eral statement of desire and ability 
to fly such a route, but leave de- 
tails of points to be served to the 
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TWA and United File Applications 
For Expansion of Domestic Service 

Transcontinental seeks to add 95 cities in 20 states to lines; UAL 
asks new route from Chicago to Detroit and Newark-New York. 


Two transcontinental air carriers 
have asked the Civil Aeronautics 
Board for authorization to expand 
their domestic operations. 

Transcontinental & Western Air, 
Inc., applied for permission to en- 
large its present route structure of 
6,354 mi. to 10,994, serving 95 addi- 
tional principal cities in 20 states. 

► United Asks New Routes — United 
Air Lines asked a new air mail, pas- 
senger and express route from Chi- 
cago to Detroit and Newark-New 
York, stopping only at Detroit, and 
from Chicago to Detroit and thence 
eastward by intermediate points. 
Both lines recently opened service 
to Washington. 

Turning its attention to the do- 
mestic scene after recent announce- 
ment that it would file for routes to 
Honolulu and London and Paris, 
TWA said its current proposal would 
put most towns of 5,000 or more in 
its territory east of Kansas City 
within 25 mi. of an airline stop and 
link the 95 new cities with the 28 
it already serves. New routes large- 
ly would parallel its present trunk 
lines. Jack Frye, TWA president, 
said that the program could go into 
effect at once “if aircraft were avail- 
able.” 

► Trunk and Local Service — Com- 
munities would be provided with 
both through trunk lines and local 
service, according to TWA’s plans, 
with some flights staggered to give 
trunk line service to smaller cities, 
and transcontinental flights coor- 
dinated to serve local traffic flowing 
into major terminals. 

Frye described the pattern as “one 
of orderly progressive development” 
that “will be of great benefit to the 
United States. 

“If all carriers in their new route 
development, develop the orbit of 
their present main line operations in 
an orderly, directional manner,” he 
asserted, “we will avoid the history 
of economic loss and financial waste 
which was written for many U. S. 
surface carriers in the past.” Un- 
necessary duplication must be 
avoided by the air industry, he add- 
ed, if America is to have “the finest, 
most efficient transportation.” 

► New Cities to be Served — New 
cities TWA proposes to serve are 
Phoenix, Kingman, Prescott and 
Grand Canyon, Ariz.; San Bernard- 


ino, Riverside and Palm Springs, 
Calif.; Denver, Col.; New Haven, 
Conn.; Wilmington, Del.; Topeka, 
Kan.; Centralia, Champaign, Ur- 
bana, Danville, Aurora, Decatur, 
Joliet, LaSalle, Lawrenceville, Mo- 
line, Rock Island, Quincy, Spring- 
field, Peru, Peoria and East St. 
Louis, 111.; Gary, Anderson, Muncie, 
Logansport, Peru, Wabash, Marion, 
Richmond, Lafayette, Terre Haute, 
Vincennes, French Lick, Kokomo, 
Bloomington and Newcastle, Ind.; 
Burlington and Davenport, Iowa; 
Baltimore, Cumberland and Hagers- 
town, Md. 

Boston, Springfield and Worcester, 
Mass.; Jefferson City, Sedalia, Jop- 
lin, Columbia, Kirksville, Moberly 
and Hannibal, Mo.; Newark, Jer- 
sey City and Trenton, N. J.; Santa 
Fe, N. M.; Binghamton, Albany, 
Troy and Schenectady, N. Y.; Can- 
ton, Cleveland, Ironton, Lima, 
Mansfield, Massillon, Newark, Mari- 
etta, Portsmouth, Springfield, Steu- 
benville, Middletown, Hamilton, 
Marion and Zanesville, Ohio; Okla- 
homa City and Tulsa, Okla.; Al- 
toona, Allentown, Bethlehem, Erie, 
Hazleton, Lancaster, York, Scranton 
Williamsport, Johnstown, Wilkes- 
Barre and Nanticoke, Pa.; Provi- 
dence, R. I.; and Wheeling, Morgan- 
town, Parkersburg and Huntington, 
W. Va. 

► Non-Stop Flight — United proposed 
one operation of non-stop flights 
from Chicago to Detroit and thence 
to Newark-New York, and another 
for non-stop from Chicago to Detroit 
and thence eastward via Erie, Wil- 
liamsport. Scranton, Wilkes-Barre, 
Allentown and Philadelphia to New- 
ark-New York. 

The line explained that the pro- 
posed route would connect at Chi- 
cago with United’s existing ser- 
vices westward to the Pacific coast, 
and be in addition to its present 
line from Chicago to Cleveland and 
New York. 

By way of Detroit, air distance 
from Chicago to New York would 
be about 750 mi., the one-stop ser- 
vice requiring approximately four 
and three-quarters hours. The Chi- 
eago-Cleveland-New York route, in 
operation since 1937, is 742 mi. and 
four and a half hours long. 

► PCA Files for 62 New Routes — 
These and other new applications | 


were filed a short time after the 
board received what its Docket Sec- 
tion described as one of the largest 
ever put in the board’s records. This 
was Pennsylvania-Central Airlines’ 
application for 62 new routes, ex- 
tensions and amendments of exist- 
ing routes to link 100 cities within 
a route framework between major 
points in 22 states. A list of the pro- 
posals filled nearly five pages of the 
board’s weekly announcement of 
new applications. 

In contrast to this type of request 
was one by William Edward Hann 
of Detroit, who wants to fly heli- 
copters on a sight-seeing service to 
Grand Canyon National Park, Ariz., 
Rainbow Bridge National Monu- 
ment, Utah, and Canyon de Chelly 
National Monument, Ariz, a circle 
route totaling 385 mi. Hann suggest- 
ed that the proposed service would 
be “of great benefit and use to large 
numbers of travelers and tourists 
from other states as well as Ari- 


► Other Applications — Among new 
applications filed with the board 
were the following: 



(Turn to page 30) 


Experienced Manufacturer of 
Aircraft Parts and Assemblies 

OFFERS ADDITIONAL 
FACILITIES 

for production of other 


precision parts and assemblies 



mg. 

Consult us NOW. Write —Wire— 
' or Phone for interview. 


HENRY COOK 
INDUSTRIES 

21526 Hoover Road — P. 0. Bos 95 Harper Sta. 

DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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TWA’s 1930 "AIRLINER” STILL FLYING: 

An amateur photographer in Alaska has sent this photo to Transcontinen- 
tal & Western Air as proof that one of the original Ford tri-motors TWA 
operated in its first coast-to-coast service in 1930 is still flying for Alaska 
Star Airlines. The original placard on the instrument panel identifies it as 
TWA’s “No. 605.” Cap £. J. R. Jacox, once passenger relations manager 
for TWA at Pittsburgh, flies 605 between Anchorage and Nome. 





SHORTLINES 


► Bran iff Airways has amended its ap- 
plication to the CAB for an extension 
of Route 15 between Oklahoma City 
and Atlanta to add Shawnee and 
Tulsa, Okla., as intermediate points 
between Oklahoma City and Mus- 
kogee. 

► PCA showed a net income of $119,- 
520 for the six months ended June 
30, after charges, a $90,000 reserve 
for federal income taxes, and $60,000 
contingency provision for adjustment 
of reimbursable costs under War De- 
partment contracts. Net equaled 22 
cents a share on 332,790 common out- 
standing at the end of the period, 
after allowances for dividends on the 
$1.25 preferred. Net income for the 
quarter ended last June 30 was $107,- 
128, or 25 cents a common share. 

► Aerovia Venezolana, a new airline 


in Venezuela is ready to go into oper- 
ation. Handling freight only, it will 
offer no competition to Venezuela’s 
only other native airline, the govern- 
ment-operated Linea Aeropostal Ven- 
ezolana, which has carried passengers 
and freight for the past ten years. 

► National Airlines is hopeful that 
improvements being made to an 
airport at St. Petersburg. Fla., will 
make possible resumption of ser- 
vice there. On the other side of the 
peninsula, National is net putting 
in at Daytona Beach, since the Navy 
has taken over the airport, but plans 
to do so as soon as the airport goes 
back to the city. 

► United Air Lines has figured average 
length of a passenger's trip on UAL 
is 789 mi. Harold Crary, traffic vice- 
president, says this is the longest 
average flight in the company’s his- 
tory, and attributes it to war con- 
ditions. Average passenger haul for 
United before the war was about 550 

^ United reported continued gains for 
August in passenger and cargo traffic, 
with the company flying 34,116,600 
revenue passenger miles last month, 
compared with 33,819,935 in July and 
28,388,072 in August, 1942. The line 
counted 1,895,830 revenue airplane 
miles last month, a gain of 1 percent 
over the month before and 7 percent 
over August, 1942. Air mail for Aug- 
ust was reported at 1,788,038,000 
pound miles, 42 percent higher than 
the same month a year ago. Express 
was 71,830,000 pound miles, compared 
with 735,287,582 in August, 1942. 

► Transcontinental & Western Air an- 
nounces new schedules for through 
plane service from New York to San 
Francisco via Los Angeles, effective 
Sept. 15. For the last six years, TWA 
has operated to Oakland and San Fran- 
cisco via Winslow, Ariz., Boulder City, 
Las Vegas and Fresno. A decision 
last May, recently upheld by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, gave the line 
“front door” entry to San Francisco. 

t Continental Air Lines, predicting 
more regular and better air service 
for Hutchinson, Kan., will resume 
regular air mail, express and pas- 
senger service there Sept. 15. CAL’S 
Hutchinson station was closed late 
in April to permit lengthening and 
resurfacing of runways and placing 
of taxi strips which the line reports 
have increased the size of the air- 

► Eastern Air Lines has reported that 
for the six months ending June 30. 
its net profit was $1,599,454 after 
charges and provision of $1,273,000 for 
federal income taxes. The profit 
amounted to $2.73 a share on 585,964 
shares outstanding June 30. 

► Three thousand pounds of rubber 
were flown to New Orleans from 
Guatemala recently in what was de- 
scribed as the first exclusively air 
freight service by a private concern 
between that country and the United 
States. The plane was a Douglas DC-2 
of the Aerovias Nacionales de Guate- 
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James G. Ray, vice-president of 
Southwest Airways is back at his desk 
in Beverly Hills, Calif., but with the 
addition of a steel brace as a memento 
of a recent eastern helicopter crackup. 
Fifteen feet off the ground, the heli- 
copter, a twin-motor experimental 
model, threw a rotor blade, and 
though a veteran autogiro pilot, Ray 
received a crushed vertebra from vi- 
bration before the off-balance craft 
could be landed. He is hopeful of re- 
suming helicopter tests soon. 

Ben Stern has joined the CAA as di- 
rector of information and statistics. 

For the last three 
months he has 
been a consultant 
to Elmer Davis at 
the OWI. since be- 
ing placed on the 
inactive list with 
the Marine Corps 
which he served 
as coordinator of 
information. H e 

tive duty with the Marines nine days 
after Pearl Harbor and was promoted 
from Captain to Major to Lieutenant 
Colonel. He was sent on special mis- 
sions to South Africa, Egypt, the 
Middle East, the Balkans, India and 
the Pacific Area, seeing action with the 
British, the South Africans, the Free 
French and the Americans. Before be- 
ing called up by the Marines, Stern 
was secretary to Sen. Van Nuys, and 


Following a recent tour of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp.’s San Diego 
plant, William Littlewood, left, American Airlines’ vice-president-en- 
gineering, and A. N. Kemp, third from left, examine a Liberator model. 
I. M. Laddon, executive vice-president of Convair, stands between them, 
with Francis A. Callery, Convair vice-president-finance, looking on. 


Frank N. Buttomer was appointed di- 
rector of research of Mid-Continent 
Airlines, with headquarters at Kansas 
City. He was formerly an industrial 
engineer with TWA. 


Robert E. Johnson, director of adver- 
tising and publicity for United Air 
Lines, was recent- 
ly granted a leave 
of absence to ac- 
a commission 

in the U. S. 
1 Reserve, 
going to 
Chicago for Unit- 
ed in 1932 as as- 
sistant advertising 
and publicity di- 
rector, Lt. Johnson was with Boeing 
Aircraft Co. in Seattle and Pacific 
Northwest publicity director of 
United. 

G. G. Brooder, vice-president and a 
director of Inland Air Lines, has given 
up his own business in Lander, Wyo., 
to take charge of all military opera- 
tions for Inland. His headquarters 
will be in Cheyenne. He succeeds 
J. B. Walker, who recently joined the 
Air Traffic Conference. 

A. C. Weeks was promoted to director 
of personnel for Boeing Aircraft of 
Canada. He was formerly administra- 
tive assistant in the purchasing de- 
partment. Bob Purdie, of the labor re- 
lations department, has been made 
assistant equipment engineer. 


PRISONER ASKS AGENCY: 

Carl Friedlander, right, president of 
Aeronca Aircraft Corp., is shown 
reading a letter from Lt. George 
Haller, now an allied prisoner in 
Germany, requesting a franchise to 
sell Aeroncas in South Africa after 
the war. Looking on is Maj. God- 
dard of the AAF. 


A. J. Rosenberg, chief of the visual edu- 
cation section, training division, of the 
Air Lines War Training Institute at 
Washington, is on temporary detail in 
New York, in connection with the in- 
stitute’s provision of curricula for fall 
courses. 

John J. Hart, secretary of the National 
Assn, of Postmasters, has been ap- 
pointed postal 
representative o f 
United Air Lines. 

For the past ten 
years. Hart has 
been postmaster 
at Ottawa, 111. He 
will study all 
phases of air mail 
transp o rtation 
within the U. S. j 
and foreign coun- 
tries, will contact postal officials, and 
will investigate new methods of im- 
proving air mail service. 


A A OFFICIALS CONFER AT CONVAIR: 


Brig. Gen. Caleb V. Haynes, chief of the 
1st American Air Command now in 
India, will return to this country soon, 
being replaced by Brig. Gen. William 
Old. Gen. Old has been chief of staff 
of the 10th air force for the past year, 
in which capacity he is replaced by 

Col. John Sutherland. 



Management and labor in war plants 
are commenting about the improved 
service being giv- 
en them by Col. 
Ralph F. Cow, chief, 
Industrial Services 
Division, War De- 
partment, who re- 
placed Col. Rob- 
ert Ginsburgh. 

A battered Jap 
Zero at the Bell 
plant in Buffalo, a 
first showing of a 
movie “All American" before the 
West Coast Aircraft War Production 
Council recently, and arrangement of 
a program for Martin's Family Day 
celebration are among recent proj- 
ects of Col. Gow since he took over 
his post. In addition, his division has 
charge of awarding the Army and 
Navy E. 

Col. Gow has been a production 
man all his life, having been a manu- 
facturer with the Norton Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass. Before his position as chief 
of the division he was in the office of 
Robert Patterson, Undersecretary of 
War, summarizing production figures. 

James L. Bancroft, president of the 
Ohio Body Co., until its liquidation in 
1928, and president and organizer of 
the Great Lakes Manufacturing Corp. 
and the Hydromatic Products Corp., 
has been named commercial research 
director of Interstate Aircraft and En- 
gineering Corp. 

Maurice Lethbridge, formerly in the 
trust department research division of 
Continental Bank & Trust Co., has 
joined the post-war planning depart- 
ment of Eastern Air Lines. 



Rear Admiral Ralph Davison, as- 
sistant chief of the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, was presented with a bou- 
quet on his birthday Sept. 12 after 
an address at the dedication of Con- 
vair Field, adjoining the plant of the 
Allentown Division of Consolidated 
Vultee. The /lowers were handed 
the popular and capable administra- 
tor by Mrs. R. J. McMahon, wife of 
the manager of the division, and the 
30-piece Allentown band gave him 
a sendoff as he boarded his plane 
for Washington. 


Capt. C. W. Weiblen, chief pilot Of 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines' west- 
ern region, was honored recently in 
recognition of ten years with the com- 
pany. He first joined PCA in Wash- 
ington and was shortly transferred to 




CAB EXAMINERS STUDY PICKUP SERVICE: 

Civil Aeronautics Board examiners who will conduct an investigation of 
local, feeder and pickup air service possibilities starting Sept. 28 have 
gone into the field for first-hand information. Recently they visited All 
American Aviation's air mail pickup system, only commercial enterprise 
of its kind in the United States. From Pittsburgh, where they inspectd 
the company's operations and maintenance base and conferred with its 
officials, they flew on regular pickup runs. In the picture, left to right, 
are Don Seevers of All American Aviation; Austin M. Zimmerman, All 
American’s general coutisel; Prof. Ross M. Cunningham, MIT, who is mak- 
ing All American’s feeder studies; CAB Examiner William J. Madden; 
Richard H. Rush, All American’s air transportation analyst; C. Edward 
Leasure, chief examiner for the CAB; Harry R. Stringer, vice-president of 
All American; Albert F. Beitel, who with Madden will conduct the CAB’S 
investigation and Halsey R. Bazley, president of All American. 


H. H. Friend, until recently with the 
Scintilla Magneto Division of Bendix 
Aviation Corp., has joined Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. in Bloomfield, N. J., as 
development engineer of electronics, 
airplane division, in the newly formed 
development department. 

Maj. F. A. Dixon, resident representa- 
tive of the AAF at Republic Aviation's 
Indiana division for the past 14 
months, has been transferred to In- 
dianapolis as resident representative 
of the Midcentral Procurement dis- 
trict. He is succeeded by Lt. Col. Ed- 
ward Bow-man, formerly area represen- 
tative of the Midcentral Procurement 
division at Chicago. 

In a shift of Civil Aeronautics 
Board personnel, J. Francis Reilly 
(right), formerly of the examining 
staff, has become executive assistant to 
Chairman L. Welch Pogue. He suc- 
ceeds Robert B. Bias (left), who re- 



signed to join the Lockheed and Vega 
Aircraft Corporations as their repre- 
sentatives in Washington. 

Reilly is known to air transport 
circles, having had charge of many of 
the board’s hearings. He formerly 
practiced law in Washington. 

Bias will spend some time at the cor- 
porations’ Burbank plant before re- 
turning to Washington to his new post. 
Formerly an attorney in the office of 
CAB general counsel, Bias previously 
practiced law in California. 

Percy Warner, who joined Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration’s Civilian Pilot 
Training Service in 1939, joined the 
State Department recently on a full- 
time assignment with the Inter-Amer- 
ican aviation training program. This 
is believed to be the first time the 
department has placed a full-time 
man on this project. Before joining 
CAA, Warner was with the passenger 
traffic department of Eastern Air 
Lines. 


National Airlines has promoted 



(photo), New Or- 
leans city traffic 
manager, to dis- 
trict traffic manag- 
er. He replaces 

transferred to dis- 
trict traffic man- 
ager headquarters 
i n Jasksonville, 
Fla., in a recent 
change in assign- 
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FINANCIAL 

Stronger Position of Air Stocks 
Reflecting Increased Confidence 

Commentator sees possible changes in renegotiation and tax laws, 
and cites favorable capital investment position. 

By ROGER WILCO 


Aircraft equities have been show- 
ing firmer price tendencies of late. 
Some market observers assert that 
the group has been oversold and 
presumably may now be expected 
to do better. 

The present market behavior may 
have its technical reasons but more 
likely is a reflection of significant 
undercurrents bearing on the future 
of the aircraft industry. 

► Safety-Valve — A concerted effort 
is now underway to amend the re- 
negotiation processes so that more 
substantial post-war reserves may 
be accumulated from current earn- 
ings. The success of this move obvi- 
ously would be of material benefit 
to the aircraft builders. 

Regardless of this development, a 
not inconsequential post-war safe- 
ty-valve exists in those sections of 
the 1942 Revenue Act which deal 
with “Carryback of Losses” and 
"Carryback of Excess Profits Cred- 

► Underwritten Taxes — These sec- 
tions provide in effect that if a com- 
pany paid huge tax bills during the 
war, the government will under- 
write for a limited period about 80 
percent of any losses which may be 
sustained by the company. It mat- 
ters little whether these losses are 
incurred through the cost of experi- 
ments in the production and sale of 
new products, or from the actual 
expenses of reconverting plant and 
machinery, or from employing dur- 
ing conversion a greater force than 
is actually needed. 

► Readjustment — These sections of 
the Revenue Act provide that with- 
in two years following a period 
when the company has been paying 
excess profits taxes it fails to earn 
its excess profits tax credit, it may 
readjust the tax paid in the former 
profitable period. There is another 
provision that if losses are incurred 
in subsequent years they may be 
carried back for two years against 
the profits previously reported, with 
a resultant tax refund. 


► For Instance — A simple example 
will illustrate how the operation of 
this tax procedure will affect the 
future fortunes of the aircraft man- 
ufacturers. Assuming that a com- 
pany with an excess profits tax ex- 
emption of $1 million earned $11 
million in 1943. It would then pay 
$8.1 million EPT (after allowing 
for post-war credit). Then, if in 
1944 it broke about even — not an 
unlikely prospect for many aircraft 
builders during the first year after 
the war — it could obtain from the 
Treasury a refund of about $410,000, 
representing the difference between 
the excess profits tax paid on $1 
million of the excess profits earned 
in 1943 and the normal tax and sur- 
tax due on that amount. 

Assuming further that if 1944 
should result in an operating loss of 
$1 million, the latter could be car- 
ried back to reduce 1943 taxable 
earnings to $10 million, on which 
the excess profits credit would be 
regarded as $2 million (applying 
the unused excess profits credit of 
1944). On this basis, the recalculat- 
ed tax on 1943 earnings would be 
$7,280,000, instead of $8.5 million. 
The difference of $1,220,000 would 
be refunded, which would more 
than wipe out the operating loss of 
$1 million. 

► Change-Over Security — Invest- 
ment circles are beginning more 
fully to appreciate the effect of these 
tax features on the fortunes of the 
aircraft and other “war" industries. 
It is now becoming evident that 
while termination of hostilities may 
bring abrupt halt to aircraft produc- 
tion, transition period may be safe- 
ly hurdled by the industry. 

► Post-War Volume — All kinds of 
estimates have been advanced as to 
the volume of business to be avail- 
able to the aircraft builders in the 
post-war era. “Informed” estimates 
range from $500 million to $1 billion 
annually. This would amount to 
only 2Vz percent to 5 percent of this 
year’s projected $20 billion pro- 


gram. Obviously, such a drop is 
highly deflationary and would hard- 
ly encourage much investor enthu- 
siasm for aircraft equities. 

► Bright Future — However, there 
are a number of brighter aspects 
which can hardly be overlooked. 
The aircraft industry itself has in- 
vested very little of its own funds 
in plant and equipment. Hence, 
when the contraction comes, the 
manufacturer’s own capital will 
hardly be frozen. An extreme ex- 
ample is that of Grumman, which 
has actually invested its own capital 
in only 4 percent of the facilities 
under its production control. Simi- 
larly, the rest of the aircraft indus- 
try’s plant and equipment is largely 
financed by the government. 

The favorable investment capital 
position of the aircraft builders to- 
gether with their tax status may do 
much to strengthen the prices of 
aircraft equities in the market place. 
It is also a fair surmise that as new 
tax developments unfold in Con- 
gress, aircraft market prices will be 
quick to appraise the effect on the 
fortunes of the industry. 

Atlantic Buys Suncook 

Flightex fabric and tapes are be- 
ing marketed by Atlantic Rayon 
Corp., Industrial Fabrics Division, 
40 Worth Street, New York, N. Y., 
according to Val Dietz, Jr., sales 
manager, who announced the ac- 
quisition of Suncook Mills, Sun- 
cook, N. H., by Atlantic. 

Lockheed Dividend 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp. declared 
a dividend of 50c a share, payable 
Oct. 4, to stock of record Sept. 22, 
1943. This payment reflects a policy 
of paying smaller interim dividends 
when conditions justify, rather than 
on an annual basis, due to working 
capital requirements and renegotia- 
tion of contracts. 

Ease Army Ruling 
On Plane Passengers 

The War Department has amend- 
ed an order on use of Army air- 
craft to permit commanding officers 
of AAF stations, or higher ranking 
officers to allow passengers: (1) on 
flights which may extend beyond 
the local flying area; and (2) in case 
of an emergency involving catas- 
trophe or possible loss of life, when 
other transportation is unavailable. 
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EDITORIAL 


Delaying 10,000,000 Letters Every Week 


L Welch Pogue, CAB’s chairman, takes up a vital 
. subject considered by some other government 
officials in Washington as a bit too delicate for pub- 
lic discussion these days — the shortage of aircraft 
for the air transport industry. 

In an enlightening address prepared for delivery 
in Boston last Thursday, Mr. Pogue led off an in- 
telligent discussion of the airlines’ problems with 
the notice that the lines still need planes. He added 
for emphasis the amazing estimate that the domes- 
tic lines with half of their pre-war equipment are 
carrying an amount equal to about a third of the 
volume of all non-local first class mail transported 
by surface carriers in 1941. This does not take ac- 
count of the greatly increased passenger loads. 

Furthermore, the chairman takes occasion to re- 
mind the nation that air mail delays are still seri- 
ous. During June he estimates that almost one- 
third of the total air mail poundage was “off-loaded 
or delayed” at various points because of the lack 
of airliners. Going further to interpret what this 
means, he discloses that probably some 10,000,000 


letters every week were not delivered on time. 

“We might well conclude that the business of 
this country — and therefore our war program — 
calls for prompt deli\ ..-ry of air mail without delay,” 
Mr. Pogue asserted. 

Although noting that only the War Department 
can make available more equipment to the lines, 
in light of war needs for transports, Mr. Pogue 
makes it clear that CAB has kept military authori- 
ties “fully informed” on the situation “and is urg- 
ing the Army to make available to the airlines 
additional equipment at the earliest possible time.” 

Those wise in the ways of Washington appreciate 
the courage displayed by a federal official in bring- 
ing this subject to public attention again. It serves 
to remind the people and the War Department that 
none of the additional planes promised the lines 
weeks ago has been returned, although the con- 
stantly rising priority passenger and war cargo 
traffic makes the problem acute. How much longer 
can the government risk delaying 10,000,000 air 
mail letters every week? 


Future of the 
Single Engine Aircraft 

I n these days of mighty fleets of heavy bombers 
and glib forecasts of flying leviathans bearing 
their commercial loads over Arctic and ocean 
wastes, Edward P. Warner, scholarly and capable 
vice-chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Board, dis- 
cusses the outlook for local air services, including 
the charter operator of post-war. 

Just before Pearl Harbor there was serious con- 
sideration of a regulation which would, make use 
of twin-engine aircraft mandatory for all charter 
flights. 

Dr. Warner, in an address before the SAE on 
possibilities of future airworthiness and operating 
regulations (which snould be read by everyone 
with a stake in post-war aviation), takes a strong 
stand against such a restriction on the fixed base 
operator and the manufacturer of such aircraft. 

“The effect of such a regulation, at least as ap- 
plied to existing aircraft, would be to decimate the 
total amount of charter business by so increasing 
its cost as to make it unavailable to many who 


might otherwise use it,” he says. By requiring cer- 
tain changes in regulations, Dr. Warner sees no rea- 
son why a very high safety factor cannot be built 
up by single engine aircraft in regular passenger- 
carrying operation. 

The single-engine plane will be the backbone of 
our future private and commercial aviation, and it 
is encouraging that sober and sensible attention is 
being given to regulations which will permit it to 
function for maximum utility and efficiency. 

Tribute to Neely 

F ew men in aviation are so well known and uni- 
versally respected as Fred Neely, who has re- 
tired as Washington representative and public rela- 
tions chief for Bell Aircraft Corp. to regain his 
health. He has won a place in the topnotch group 
of veteran Washington representatives along with 
James Murray of Boeing and Lorry Snow of Pratt 
& Whitney. The press relations phase of his activi- 
ties have advanced not only Bell but the entire 
industry, in a city where the nation’s best corre- 
spondents are concentrated. The industry owes him 
a larger debt than it realizes. Robert H. Wood 
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THE SPIRIT OF 


What distinguishes this un- 
kempt-looking Beechcraft 
g, plywood AT- 10 Transitional 
Trainer from its sleek sisters 
among the umpteen hundreds 
that have been delivered to the Army Air Forces? 
Simply the fact that it is signed (in wash-off 
crayon) with the names of thousands of Beech- 
crafters and has their money plastered all 

It was the last unit of a large group, and a 
spontaneous movement developed on the pro- 
duction line to commemorate the event by auto- 
graphing the airplane and making a donation to 
the recreational fund of the field to which the air- 
plane would be assigned. 

The Beechcrafters didn’t care where the 
airplane was going; they just wanted to be gen- 
erous to some of the Air Force men who use 
the product of their hands and skills. 



In a few days the movement spread to all de- 
partments of the plant and almost every employee 
autographed the airplane and made his or her 
contribution. The result was a total of more than 
2100 dollars derived solely from employee con- 
tributions, to be given without any restrictions to 
the recreational fund of the training field which 
received this Beechcraft AT- 10. 

This is another example of the Spirit of Beech- 
craft which has manifested itself in the past 
through Benefit Shows and Carnivals organized 
and conducted by Beechcrafters for the benefit of 
Service men and women. 

The motto at Beechcraft is "Let's Kill 'em 
with Production," but that doesn't prevent addi- 
tional activities which are intended to show 
appreciation of the heavy contributions which 
are being made by Service men and women 
everywhere. Perhaps this spirit expresses the 
meaning of that much-abused word, Morale. 










PICTURE OF 90° BELOW 



PRECISION PRODUCTS 
AND 

ENGINEERED SYSTEMS 
FOR AIRCRAFT 


A T GENERAL ELECTRIC, aircraft equipment is tested in cold 
- chambers, like the one shown here, where the temperature falls 
as low as 90 deg below zero F. This intense cold more than duplicates 
temperatures encountered by planes flying at high altitudes. Tests 
like these illustrate G.E.’s long-founded belief that the laboratory is 
as much a manufacturing “tool” as is the slide rule, the drawing board, 
and the lathe. Perhaps they also explain why G-E precision-built 
products enjoy such a marked leadership in the air -as well as on 
the ground and at sea. 

Throughout the world -on every fighting front General Electric pro- 
ducts, such as the turbosupercharger, d-c generators, and amplidyne 
turret-control systems, are playing stellar roles in the fight for freedom. 
They are proving in aerial warfare (as other G-E products have 
proved on the production line) that you can get the job done easier, 
faster, and with less wear and tear on man power if you work with 
top-grade “tools” — the kind that General Electric has always built. 
General Electric Company , Schenectady , N. Y. 


BUY WAR BONDS 


GENERAL 



ELECTRIC 
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Hear the General Electric radio programs: The “ Hour of Charm” Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC — 
“The World Today” news, every weekday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS 


